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PREFACE. 


THE  object  of  the  following 
Book  is  to  give,  in  familiar  language, 
such  instructive  advice  as  may  be  not 
only  useful,  but  interesting  to  those 
for  whose  perusal  it  was  intended. 
The  reader  it  is  hoped,  will  not  think 
that  such  characters  as  are  here  in- 
troduced are  altogether  imaginary  ; — 
similar  topics  are  often  the  subjects 
of  discourse  in  the  cottages  of  our 
industrious  peasantry ;  and  we  have 
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reason  to  know,  that  few  parts  of 
Ireland  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
contain  several  capable  of  giving 
good  advice,  and  many  also  willing 
to  receive  it. 
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FILIAL  LOVE. 
Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  Now  we  are  by  ourselves, 
Jenny,  1  want  to  correct  you  a  little ;  1  did  not 
half  like  the  manner  you  spoke  to  your  mother 
this  morning — She  is  a  good  mother,  and  you 
ought  to  love  and  respect  her;  and  indeed  I 
believe  you  do,  though  you  were  too  tart  with 
her  then. 

Jenny.  Why,  Grandmother,  I  could  with 
truth  say,  I  did  not  do  what  she  charged  me 
with — and  should  not  one  defend  herself,  when 
she  is  wrongfully  charged  ? — besides,  1  said  but 
little. 

Grandmother.  You  did  not  say  much, 
Jenny — but  what  you  did  say  was  not  in  a  res- 
pectful manner — especially  to  your  mother ;  I 
have  lived  with  her  now  upwards  of  twenty 
years,  and  a  good  daughter-in-law  she  has  been 
to  me ;  she  and  I  never  had  a  word  of  diffe- 
rence, 
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Jenny.  You,  grandmother — why  nobody  dif- 
fers with  you — it  the  house  was  throwing  out  of 
the  windows,  a  word  from  you  would  settle  it 
again — you  speak  so  mild  and  gentle,  that  if 
one  did  not  hear  what  you  said,  your  very  looks 
would  persuade  one  you  were  in  the  right. 

Grandmother.  Now,  Jenny,  only  think 
of  what  you  say — If  a  mild  and  gentle  manner 
will  do,  what  need  we  use  any  other  ?  and  I 
know  it  will  do  best  on  all  occasions — but  to  our 
parents  we  can  use  no  other  without  a  sin — we 
little  think  how  much  we  owe  them,  and  what 
care  and  trouble  they  have  on  our  account — nor 
can  we  ever  know  tiil  we  are  parents  ourselves, 
how  deeply  a  harsh  word,  or  even  look  from  a 
child,  cuts  the  heart  of  a  father  or  mother. 

Jenny.  I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
cut  the  heart  of  my  father  and-.nother-I  believe 
I  did  not  speak  as  I  ought — but,  I  trust  I  shall 
never  do  it  again,  and  I  will  ask  my  mother's 
pardon  the  minute  she  comes  in. 

Grandmother.  Do,  my  good  child,  I 
know  you  did  not  intend  any  disrepect  to  your 
mother — butyouthought  yourself  wronged,  and 
went  about  clearing  yourself  too  warmly — your 
temper  is  a  little  warm,  and  if  it  is  given  way 
to,  it  will  gather  strength,  and  make  you  trou- 
blesome to  yourself  and  others — but  if  you  learn 
early  to  keep  it  under,  it  will  give  you  little 
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trouble — Wa  keep  many  of  our  bad  dispositioni 
often  during  our  lives,  oniy  because  we  don't 
r/*use  to  take  a  little  pains  to  get  rid  of  them. 
There  is  Ellen  deary — you  know  she  is  a  pest 
in  the  neighbourhood —  nobody  chuses  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  her,  if  they  can  help  it, 
because  of  her  tongue;  she  does  not  give  herself 
time  to  consider  whether  she  is  in  the  right  or 
wrong,  till  she  lets  fly  a  volley  of  abuse;  her 
husband  has  been  drawn  into  scrapes  on  her  ac- 
count, more  than  once,  and,  poor  man,  suffers 
himself  more  than  any  body.  Now  I  remem- 
ber her  a  line  lively  girl,  and  neither  ill- 
humoured  nor  ill-natured,  but  too  smart  in  her 
speech  and  behaviour,  which  her  poor  mother 
rather  encouraged  than  checked ;  so  Ellen 
thought  herself  quite  clever,  and  you  see  what 
she  has  come  to. 

Jenny.  I  promise  you,  grandmother,  you 
shall  never  see  me  such  a  one  as  Ellen. 

Grandmother.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not, 
Jenny — I  expect  you  will  be  the  joy  and  com- 
fort of  your  parents  in  their  old  age,  as  you  are 
mine  now — and  then  the  blessing  of  your  hea- 
venly Father  will  descend  upon  you— you  know 
his  promise  to  those  who  honour  their  parents, 
and  his  severe  threatening  to  those,  who  evun 
by  a  look,  make  little  of  father  or  uiothcr. 
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SCANDAL. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny* 

Jenny.  I  don't  think,  grandmother,  that 
neighbour  Anstis  wiJl  tell  you  a  story  soon 
again;  all  the  wit  in  her  head  won't  make  you 
think  ill  of  any  body. 

Grandmother.  I  will  neither  think  nor  speak 
ill  of  any  one.  from  mere  hearsay ;  and  Anstis 
lias  no  more  to  shew  for  her  story.  For  my  part, 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  and  if  J  did?  I 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  say  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  poor  young  creature  be  really  guilty, 
we  ought  to  pity  and  pray  for  her  and  her  fa- 
mily, fer  their  affliction  must  be  great  indeed. 
And  I  charge  you,  Jenny,  on  my  blessing,  never 
to  beguilty  of  thatodious  custom  of  tearing  your 
neighbour's  character  to  pieces.  It  is  displeas- 
ing to  God,  and,  believe  pie,  nothing  will  make 
you  more  hateful  to  man.  How  can  we  love  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves,  when  we  are  mangling 
then}  ?  Js  it  doing  as  we  would  wish  to  be  done 
by,  to  run  about  from  house  to  house,  spreading 
tales  to  their  disadvantage?  nay,  if  we  con- 
sulted our  own  interest  only,  we  ought  to  keep 
pur  tongues  under  some  sort  of  government ;  you 
know  yourself,  Jenny,  that  poor  Anbtis  i»  hated 
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by  every  one  that  knows  her,  as  busy  bodies  and 
tale-bearers  generally  are;  so,  my  good  child, 
whenever  you  hear  any  stories  of  this  kind,  if 
they  are  at  all  doubtful,  you  are  not  to  believe 
them,  much  less  to  repeat  them  elsewhere  ;  and 
if  they  should  turn  out  true,  the  less  you  say  the 
better.  We  are  all  poor  weak  creatures,  liable 
to  fall  every  moment,  without  God's  preventing 
grace;  and  while  we  want  to  implore  his  pardon 
every  day,  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  to  shew  a 
little  charity  to  one  another.  But,  Jenny,  I 
thought  I  saw  you  smjle,  while  Anstis  and  I 
were  arguing — why  did  you  do  so  ? 

Jenny.  Oh,  mother,  I  could  hardly  help 
laughing  heartily.  You  know  Anstis  and  I  came 
in  at  one  time ;  we  both  came  to  tell  a  story, 
but  as  Anstis  was  brim -full,  she  began  first,  and 
J  was  willing  to  let  her  say  what  she  wished, 
because  I  knew  she  must  soon  hear  the  truth  of 
the  story,  but  who  knows  but  it  may  make  her 
ashamed  of  herself,  especially  after  all  you  said 
to  her. 

Grandmother.     Her  story  was  all  a  lie  then. 

Jenn?/.  Not  quite  so,  Mother;  Mary  is  with 
child,  I  suppose,  but  then  she  is  married  to 

Tom ;  so  when  Anstis   hears    that    Mary 

has  got  a  right  good  match,  I  think  she  will 
look  very  much  disappointed. 

Grandmother.  J  rejoice,  with  all  my  heart, 
at  hearing  this;  and  wish  the  shame,  if  nothing 
else,  may  have  some  effect  on  Anstis. 
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DRESS.— A  SINGLE  LIFE, 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  WELL,  Grandmother,  you  have 
seen  my  bargains,  how  do  you  like  them  ? 

Grandmother.  Were  they  of  your  own  chus- 
ing,  Jenny  ? 

Jenny.  I  chose  the  colour,  and  my  mother 
said  the  stuff  would  wear  well. 

Grandmother.  You  are  my  own  good  girl : 
— I  think  the  stuff  is  very  good,  and  you  have 
chosen  a  colour  fit  for  winter.  Now,  one  gown 
of  that,  Jenny,  is  worth  three  flimsy  rags  of 
muslin  or  calico  ;  and  you  will  look  better  in  it 
too,  though  you  won't  have  the  trouble  or  ex- 
pense of  washing  it.  I  am  ashamed  often  when 
J  see  the  way  some  of  our  girls  appear  of  a 
Sunday,  though,  may  be,  if  you  were  to  go  to 
their  cabins,  any  other  day  of  the  week,  you 
might  find  them  as  dirty  as  pigs.  Now,  I  had 
rather  see  you  neat  and  clean  every  day ;  and 
tho*  your  gown  be  old  and  worn,  if  it  be  well 
pieced,  it  will  do  you  credit. 

Jenny.  Well  but,  mother,  I  hope  you'd  al- 
low one  to  dress  a  little  better  of  a  Sunday. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  I  should  ;  I  know  it  is 
quite  natural  for  girls  to  love  to  put  en  their 
best  of  a  Sunday  :  but  then  I  would  have  them, 
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in  buying  their  clothes,  consult  their  purse  and 
their  condition  ;  the  man  or  woman  that  dresses 
above  that,  is  sure  to  be  laughed  at,  and  so  they 
ought.  I  would  have  them,  too,  be  careful  to 
mend  their  clothes,  as  soon  as  they  want  it ;  a 
few  stitches,  set  just  when  they  begin  to  want 
it,  may  save  two  hours  work.  There  is  your 
aunt  Nanny, — you  know  she  has  plenty  of  good 
clothes,  both  of  her  own  buying,  and  gifts  from 
her  good  mistress;  and  I  know  she  has  above 
forty  pounds  saved  this  minute ;  yet  she  is  as 
careful  of  her  things  as  if  she  had  not  six-pence; 
you  never  saw  a  hole  in  her  gown  or  her  stock- 
ings, though  you  might  see  many  a  Apiece  and 
darn. 

Jenny.  Oh,  nobody  mends  like  my  aunt 
Nanny  ; — and  it  can't  be  from  stinginess  either, 
for  she  keeps  you  in  clothes,  and  gives  many 
a  good  thing  among  the  rest  of  us.  I>ut  I  often 
wondered  such  a  well-looking  woman  as  my 
aunt  did  not  marry  ;  and  I  wonfler  as  much, 
how  she  scraped  so  much  money  together. 

Grandmother.  I  believe  I  can  tell  you  both. 
Your  aunt  is  forty  years  old ;  she  was  but  seven- 
teen, when  she  went  as  child's  maid  to  Mrs.  — ; 
she  lived  there  twenty-three  years,  and  during 
that  time,  no  one  could  charge  her  with  the 
smallest  dishonesty,  with  telling  a  lie,  or  gos- 
sipping  in  or  out;  so  that  the  family  have  full 
confidence  in  her,  and  treat  her  almost  like  one 
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of  thems"lves.  She  dry-nursed  all  the  children  ; 
they  look  on  her  as  a  sort  of  mother,  and  many 
a  good  thing  she  gets  among  them.  When  she 
had  been  there  a  lew  years,  she  used  now  and 
then  to  get  a  quarter  of  potatoes  sowed  ;  she 
used  to  get  something  by  that,  and  when  she  was 
able,  she  used  to  have  a  heifer  or  two  at  grass, 
which  her  good  master  would  buy  and  sell  for 
her  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  as  she  was  very 
careful  of  her  clothes,  she  could  save  some  wa- 
ges too,  though  she  was  always  very  kind  to  me. 
Heaven  reward  her  !  As  to  her  not  marrying, 
it  was  not/or  want  of  offers  ;  but  she  was,  from 
a  child,  of  a  thoughtful,  considerate  disposition, 
and  when  she  went  about  any  thing,  loved  to 
turn  it  every  way  in  her  mind ;  now  she  found 
herself  in  a  comfortable  way  as  she  was — no 
rent,  no  taxes  to  pay ;  her  good  living  ready 
provided  for  her  ;  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind  her 
business  quietly.  Now  she  knew  there  were 
many  ups  and  downs  in  the  world,  nor  could  she 
tell  what  sort  of  a  master  she  might  get  in  a 
husband  ;  so  that,  Jenny,  I  don't  know  but  she 
did  the  wise  thing  after  all.  Not  that  I  want 
you  to  follow  her  example:  marry  and  welcome, 
provided  you  do  it  properly  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  tell  you,  an  old  maid  is  often  a 
useful  person  in  a  family.  Your  aunt  has  often 
lent  money  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  which 
was  of  much  use  to  them,  though  she  took  care 
to  have  security  for  it ;  and  you  know  how  kind 
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she  is  to  me  and  others  of  the  family.  Now, 
my  good  girl,  put  by  your  wheel,  and  go  pre- 
pare our  supper. 

Jenny.  I  have  a  great  notion,  grandmother, 
of  being  an  old  maid. 

Grandmother.  Just  as  you  please,  Jenny, 
for  that ;  but  don't  make  any  promises  yet. 


THE  COTTAGE  WINTER  NIGHT. 


1 

THE  great  ones  may  say  that  the  winter  is  drear, 
With  me  'tis  the  season  is  free'st  from  care  ; 
My  work  is  soon  done,  and  returning  at  night, 
O  !  how  does  my  bosom  expand  with  delight, 

2 

The  cold  wind  blows  loud,  but  my  cot  is  secure  ; 
Peace,concord,andhappinessdwell  on  my  floor; 
My  children  crowd  round  me,  and  Judy's  blue 

eye 
Still  sparkles  with  pleasure  whenever  I'm  by, 

3 

My  Judy  —  the  comfort  and  joy  of  my  life, 
My  friend,  my  companion,  my  darling  and  wife; 
The  best  gift  of  Heaven,  thou  still  art  to  me, 
And  labour  is  jov,  while  1  labour  for  thee. 
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4 

If  the  neighbours  come  in,  and  surround  a  good 
fire, 

Me  thinks  I  have  all  that  good  sense  can  desire; 

For    the   neighbours    all   love   me,    and  good 
reason  why, 

I  love  all  my  neighbours,  and  will  till  I  die. 
5 

And  sure  this  is  better  than  wrangling  and  noise ; 

Peace  lessens  our  cares,  and  it  doubles  our  joys  : 

ThePriest,  when  he  points  to  the  heavens  above, 

Still  calls  them  the  regions  of  peace  and  of  love. 
6 

We  laugh  and  we  chat,  and  the  pipe   circles 
round, 

While  we  settle  the  nation  with  skill  most  pro- 
found ; 

If  our  betters  were  listening,  perhaps  they  might 
smile. 

But  what  matter,  it  serves  to  amuse  us  awhile. 
7 

The  church-clock  is  striking-'tis  time  to  retire; 

We  smoke  the  last  pipe,  Judy  covers  the  fire  ; 

And  now  to  the  blankets  with  joy  we  repair, 

But  never  lie  down,  till  we  say  a  short  prayer. 

8 

"  For  all  thou  deniest,  and  all  thou  hast  given, 
Make  us  thankful  alike —'tis  the  »ure  road  to 
Heaven." 
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ECONOMY  OF  TIME. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  WELL,  grandmother,  if  I  bad  not 
seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  could  never  believe 
that  one's  work  would  get  on  so  fast,  only  by 
doing  a  little  every  day.  Look  at  my  stocking, 
see  what  a  stretch  it  has  got,  only  by  knitting 
a  little  every  evening,  between  light  and  dark, 
a  time  that  I  commonly  did  nothing  in. 

Grandmother.  We  seldom  know  what  can 
be  done,  Jenny,  till  we  try ;  but  you  will  have 
more  benefit  by  it,  than  you  think  of  yet ;  first, 
you  will  knit  quicker  every  day ;  and  by  the  dim 
light  you  knit  with,  you  will  soon  learn  to  knit 
without  light  as  well  as  with  it,  and  that  same 
may  be  of  use  to  you  sometimes  ;  but  above  all, 
it  will  teach  you  the  value  of  time,  when  you 
see  what  a  little  of  it,  well  applied,  can  do. 
You  will  soon  have  a  good  pair  of  stockings  ; 
and  since  you  began  to  get  up  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  rest  of  us,  you  have  the  house  so 
neat  in  the  morning,  and  yourself  washed  and 
combed  for  the  day,  that  I  am  quite  pleased 
with  you. 

Jenny.  And  I,  grandmother,  am  quite 
pleased  also,  to  have  your  good  opinion  :  but 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  were  you  ever  idle 
fur  one  hour  ? 
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Grandmother.  Oh,  yes,  Jenny !  but  the  time 
came  that  I  found  every  hour  too  short.  I  was 
left  a  young  widow,  with  five  helpless  children; 
the  youngest  on  my  breast;  and  after  paying 
my  husband's  funeral  expenses,  I  had  not  more 
than  a  guinea  to  begin  the  world  with.  Then, 
Jenny,  that  Bible  that  you  think  me  so  fond  of, 
was  a  comfort  to  me.  Our  Lord  says,  "Let  the 
widow  trust  in  me  :"  I  did  put  my  trust  in  him, 
and,  blessed  be  his  holy  name,  he  has  never 
forsaken  me.  You  know  I  reared  all  my  chil- 
dren, and  put  them  in  some  little  way  of  doing 
for  themselves ;  and  now,  among  them,  they 
support  me  comfortably  in  my  old  age. 

Jenny.  That  is  the  least  they  can  do, 
grandmother:  but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
how  you,  a  lone  woman,  managed  with  such 
a  family. 

Grandmother.  Sometime  or  other,  perhaps 
I  may :  at  present  I  will  only  tell  you,  that 
though  I  was  up  early  and  late,  I  did  not  find 
I  had  one  minute  to  throw  away  :  and  though 
I  was  looked  on  as  an  industrious  woman  in  my 
husband's  life-time,  I  now,  found  I  might  have 
been  a  good  deal  more  so ;  so  I  set  myself,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  make  the  best  use  of  every 
hour,  as  far  as  I  knew  how.  And  it  pleased 
GOD  to  prosper  my  poor  endeavours,  and  I 
hope  he  will  hear  my  prayers,  that  you  and  I 
may  so  number  our  days,  as  to  apply  our 
hearts  to  wisdom. 
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FAMILY  LOVE. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  WELL,  Jenny,  have  you  got 
the  better  of  yesterday's  fatigue,  and  sitting 
up  till  past  eleven  after  it  ? 

Jenny.  1  feel  no  sort  of  weariness,  mother, 
and  sitting  up  only  did  me  good.  I  never  pass'd 
a  pleasanter  evening  in  my  life,  we  were  all  so 
comfortable  together,  and  your  caulcannon  so 
good ;  then,  when  our  old  neighbour,  Paddy, 
came  in,  it  made  us  all  so  happy.  I  dote  on 
that  old  man,  and  was  glad  we  had  a  good  bit 
to  oiFer  him. 

Grandmother.  Paddy  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  favourite  with  most  people,  partly  be- 
cause he  is  very  inoffensive,  but  more  because 
he  is  goodluunoured  and  cheerful,  so  that 
young  people  are  quite  easy  in  his  company ; 
he  not  only  encourages  innocent  cheerfulness, 
but  if  any  thing  wrong  be  said,  a  serious  look 
from  him  is  taken  as  a  reproof. 

Jenny.  So  it  is ;  and  as  pleasant  as  he  is, 
one  may  learn  something  from  almost  every 
thing  he  says  ;  and  he  has  so  many  fine  old 
stories,  and  tells  them  so  well,  that  I  am  never 
tired  of  his  company. 

Grandmother.     Paddy   is  an   old  man,  and 


though  he  lias  not  learning,  be  has  sense,  and 
nothing  he  lias  seen  has  passed  unobserved  by 
him.  Experience,  Jenny,  is  the  nurse  of  wis- 
dom, and  Paddy  has  had  his  share  of' that;  he 
has  suffered  much  in  this  world,  but  he  never 
let  go  his  hold  on  Him  who  can  guide  us  safely 
through  a  sea  of  trouble  to  the  haven  of  rest. 
He,  indeed,  is  now  pretty  easy  ;  and  having 
in  his  youth  laboured  hard,  and  lived  tempe- 
rately, he  enjoys  pretty  sound  health.  You  see 
he  is  always  cheerful :  but  what  will  you  say, 
if  I  tell  you,  I  am  convinced  that  one  great 
cause  of  it  is,  that  he  thinks  himself  near  his 
journey's  end. 

Jenny.  I  would  say,  he  is  a  happy  man  : 
but  I  would  be  very  sorry  for  Paddy,  and  if  I 
outlive  him,  I'd  walk  ten  miles  to  his  funeral : 
but,  mother,  one  time  or  other,  you  must  give 
me  a  history  of  Pat'dy. 

Grandmother.  Perhaps  I  may ;  but  talking 
of  him  has  just  put  me  off  what  1  was  going  to 
say  to  you: — I  took  notice,  you  seern'd  quire 
happy  last  night:  you  looked  round  on  the 
rest  of  the  family  with  delight  ;  and  when  old 
Paddy  came  in,  and  little  Jem  ran  with  hi* 
stool  to  rest  Paddy's  lame  leg  on  it,  you  could 
not  help  kissing  the  child. 

Jenny.  Why,  mother,  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Jem  behave  so  prettily  ;  you  always  taught  me 
to  honour  old  age,  and  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head. 


(jrandmother.  I  see,  Jenny,  you  remember 
what  you  rend  ;  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  do 
so,  and  practice  it  too.  But  what  I  mean  is 
this,  you  seemed  so  happy,  that  I  am  in  hopes 
you  are  convinced,  that  \ve  poor  people  may  be 
very  comfortable,  if  it  be  not  our  own  fault, 
though  we  may  have  little  more  than  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

Jenny.  I  am  convinced  of  it,  mother. — 
When  I  look'd  round  me,  and  saw  those  I  lov'd 
best,  with  content  in  their  looks,  enjoying  the 
good  meal  you  had  prepared  for  us  all,  loving 
and  belov'd,  in  friendship  among  ourselves,  and 
in  peace  with  our  neighbours,  I  felt  such  satis- 
facticn,  as  I  can  hardly  make  you  sensible  of: 
without  speaking  a  word,  my  thoughts  rose  to 
the  Giver  of  all  our  blessings — I  blest  his  name 
for  all  he  has  given  us :  and  begg'd  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  as  long  as  he  thought  good. 

Grandmother.  I  rejoice,  Jenny,  at  what  you 
say  ;  such  a  feast  as  this  is  an  act  of  worship,  as, 
indeed,  all  our  meals  ought  to  be.  The  Apos- 
tle says,  "  whether  you  eat  or  drink,  or  what- 
soever you  do,  let  all  be  done  to  the  glory  of 
God."  He  knew  our  meals  were  likely  to  be 
seasons  of  temptation,  and  that  nothing  could  so 
effectually  preserve  us,  as  turning  our  thoughts 
to  Him,  who  is  a  present  help  in  every  time  of 
need.  But,  my  dear  girl,  I  was  going  to  re- 
mark, that  it  could  not  be  the  dish,  I  prepared 
for  youi  supper,  that  had  any  share  in  making 
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yon  all  so  happy  ;  it  was  your  mutual  love  and 
confidence ;  your  desire  to  please  each  other 
was  the  spring  of  it ;  and  let  me  remind  you, 
that  these  blessings,  in  a  great  measure  depend 
on  ourselves  ;  the  poor  may  have  them  as  well 
as  the  rich ;  and,  so  far  as  I  could  ever 
observe,  I  think  they  have  the  greatest  share 
of  them. 

Jenny.  Do  you  really  think  so,  mother  I 
Grandmother.  I  do,  Jenny.  I  am  sure  we 
poor  people  take  as  much  pleasure  in  our  fami- 
lies as  the  richest  can  do,  perhaps  more ;  and  I 
believe  we  meet  with  as  much  duty  and  affection 
from  our  children  as  they  do  ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  I  think,  if  by  moderate  industry  we  can 
make  out  a  living,  we  are  as  well  off  as  they. 
Labour,  so  far  from  being  a  hardship  on  us,  is 
one  great  source  of  our  enjoyment,  as  it  contri- 
butes greatly  to  health,  without  which,  life 
drags  on  heavily,  as  many  of  the  rich  well  know. 
In  eating  and  drinking,  we  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  them  :  you  know  who  it  is  that 
says,  "  the  full  stomach  loathes  the  honey- 
comb, but  to  the  hungry  soul  bitter  things  are 
sweet."  Labour  and  temperance  in  diet  pro- 
duce sound  sleep  at  night,  and  fit  us  for  the 
toils  of  the  ensuing  day. 

Jenny.     But,  surely,  mother,  the  rich  may 
use   exercise   and   live    temperately,    if  they 
please  ;  what  hinders  them  ? 
Grandmother.  A  variety  of  temptations,  which 
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we  are  excluded  from.  Lord,  make  u?  thankful 
for  it !  Snares  of  different  kinds  beset  the  rich, 
and  yet  many  of  them  live  PS  temperate  as  we 
can  do,  and  have  as  much  humility  too  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  without  their  cares,  nor  can 
be  whilst  in  this  world  ;  they  have,  also,  a 
very  weighty  charge  on  them,  which  \ve  do  not 
share  in  much,  I  mean  the  care  of  the  poor, 
who  are  trusted  to  their  protection.  You  know, 
in  Scripture,  they  are  called  stewards,  and 
every  encouragement  is  held  out  to  them,  to  be 
faithful  ones  :  all  do  not  act  up  to  their  trust, 
but  we  know  that  many  do,  and  may  be  very 
justly  called  ministering  angels  to  the  wants  of 
those  below  them.  This  is  another  cause  for 
thankfulness  on  our  part,  when  we  see  those  far 
above  us  in  rank,  devote  their  time,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  talents  to  our  service.  That 
this  is  often  the  case,  we  all  know;  if  it  is  not 
so  general  as  might  be  wish'd,  let  us  remember, 
that  this  world  affords  nothing  perfect.  The 
poor  have  their  own  faults,  and  when  they  are 
inclined  to  criticise,  could  not  do  better  than 
begin  with  themselves.  The  faults  we  are  in 
most  danger  of,  I  think,  are  these  : — Repining 
at  the  lot  marked  out  for  us,  by  the  unerring 
wisdom  of  God,  who  knows  the  frame  of  both 
mind  and  body,  and  what  situation  in  life  is  most 
conducive  to  our  welfare — This  is  a  great  sin. 
The  next  is  envying  our  rich  neighbour,  thi*  is 
sin,  and  folly  too.  — The  means  of  hapniness, 
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I  fully  believe  are  pretty  equally  dispensed  to 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  even  if  they  were  not, 
still  our  time  in  this  world  is  so  short,  and  such 
rewards  are  promised  to  patient  well-doing, 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  will  of  providence. 

Jenny.  I  hope  I  shall  strive  to  do  so.  I 
know,  from  what  I  see  in  our  little  family,  that 
poor  people  may  be  very  comfortable,  tho'  they 
may  have  but  little,  and  if  it  please  God  to 
continue  our  present  comforts,  I,  for  one,  will 
never  repine  at  my  own  lot,  nor  envy  that  of 
others. 

Grandmother.  Right,  my  good  girl,  and  as 
you  see  that  the  chief  spring  of  our  comfort 
arises  from  the  union  of  the  family,  in  order  to 
preserve  that,  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  quick- 
sighted  to  the  faults  of  others  ;  little  things  in 
general  had  better  be  overlook'd,  provided  they 
have  no  tendency  to  vice ;  try  to  bend  your 
own  temper  to  a  cheerful  compliance  with 
that  of  others,  in  things  indifferent :  they  will 
do  as  much  for  you  on  occasion,  so  there  will 
be  no  contention,  only  which  shall  do  most  to 
oblige.  A  family  who  live  in  peace  and  love 
together,  afford  the  greatest  resemblance  to 
heaven,  of  any  thing  I  can  imagine;  Lord 
grant  it  may  be  always  our  happy  lot  1 
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POTATOES. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  LOOK  here,  grandmother,  did  you 
ever  see  finer  potatoes  ? 

Grandmother.  Never,  I  think;  and  your 
father  says,  they  are  as  thick  as  possible  in  the 
ground.  I  am  sure,  Jenny,  when  we  give 
thanks  for  the  blessings  bestowed  on  us,  we 
should  not  forget  potatoes,  for  they  are  no 
small  one  :  they  are  truly  a  precious  gift  from 
God  for  the  poor,  they  are  such  substantial 
food,  can  be  drest  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
will  grow  where  little  else  will. 

Jenny.  Can  they  be  used  more  ways  than 
oatmeal,  mother? 

Grandmother.  I  think  they  can  ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  oats  are  a  very  useful  grain  to  the 
poor :  but  potatoes,  you  know,  are  the  standing 
dish  all  the  year  round,  and  you  may  see  those 
who  have  seldom  a  sup  of  milk  with  them,  and 
yet  are  strong,  healthy,  and  full  of  spirits, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  the  food  is  wholesome; 
and  we  know  good  potatoes  are  very  pleasant  ; 
and  when  we  have  a  mind  for  a  change,  as  I 
said  before,  we  dress  them  a  variety  of  ways 
to  make  them  more  palatable. 

Jenny.     How  many  ways  ? 


Grandmother.  I  doubt  that  I  can  tell  you 
all.  I  know,  mix'd  with  flour,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  three,  they  make  good  bread '. 
barm  is  made  of  them,  by  scraping  them,  as  you 
would  for  starch,  and  adding  a  spoonful  of  good 
barm  to  a  quart,  it  raises  bread  well.  Starch, 
you  know,  they  make,  and  very  good.  In  the 
houses  of  the  gentry,  nice  puddings,  both  boil'd 
and  bak'd,  are  madf  of  them  ;  but  these  require 
sugar,  spice,  fruit,  and  butter,  so  we  have  not 
much  to  do  with  them;  my  mistress  never 
thought  her  nice  cakes  right,  if  she  had  not 
potato-flour.  In  sauce  for  a  goose,  nothing]  is 
equal  to  them  ;  mash  a  good  bowl  of  them  fine, 
put  them  in  a  pot,  with  less  than  a  pint  of 
milk,  an  onion  cut  small,  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  let  them  stew  till  right  hot,  and  then  you 
have  some  that  will  make  the  goose  go  as  far 
again. 

Jenny.  Aye,  mother,  and  that  will  eat  right 
well  without  the  goose. 

Grandmother.  With  a  pint  of  flour,  a  little 
salt  and  ginger,  and  potatoes  bruised  fine,  you 
can  make  a  large  griddle  full  of  good  cake. 
You  may  make  a  good  dish,  by  taking  a  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  bruised  fine,  a  little  pepper,  salt, 
and,  if  you  have  it,  an  onion  cut  small,  make 
the  whole  up  in  the  form  of  a  large  loaf;  shake 
a  little  dust  of  flour  over  it,  lay  it  on  a  pan  be- 
fore a  good  fire;  a  few  coats  under  the  pah, 
baste  it  a  little  now  and  Then  with  seasoned  lard, 
B  3 
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(which  every  woman  that  has  had  a  pig  killed 
ought  to  have  some  of,)  as  one  side  heats  and 
grows  brown,  turn  the  other  to  the  fire,  till  'tis 
thoroughly  hot,  and  nicely  coloured,  and  then 
you  have  a  very  substantial  savoury  dish.  A  salt 
herring  boiled,  the  bones  taken  out,  and  mashed 
up  with  boiled  potatoes  and  eggs,  with  a  little 
butter  added,  are  fine  sauce  for  dry  fish,  and 
make  it  go  very  far.  If  you  make  broth,  and 
have  not  flour,  potatoes  will  thicken  it  nearly 
as  well.  But  far  before  any  of  them,  in  my 
opinion,  is  caulcannon  :  with  a  pot  of  potatoes, 
a  head  of  cabbage,  or  a  bit  of  greens,  which- 
ever you  like  best,  a  little  milk,  pepper,  and 
salt,  you  may  make  a  dish  will  serve  a  large 
family, and  is  exceedingly  good;  every  one  likes 
it ;  the  gentry  have  it  with  roast  beef,  and  it 
really  makes  the  meat  go  as  far  again  ;  besides, 
for  us  poor  people,  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
if  the  potatoes  be  wet,  they  will  do  nearly  as 
well  as  the  best,  so  that  a  meal  of  it  is  a  com- 
fortable change  to  the  poor,  when  the  old 
potatoes  are  out,  and  the  new  ones  not  yet  full 
ripe.  It  would  tire  you  to  hear  all  the  ways 
you  can  dress  potatoes ;  but  one  thing  I  must 
not  forget,  I  don't  know  any  thing  makes 
better  pap  for  a  wean'd  child.  I  prefer  it  to 
bread,  or  flour  and  milk,  and  I  know  they 
thrive  better  on  it.  The  way  we  make  it,- is 
to  bruise  a  boiled  potatoe  soft,  boil  it  in  half- 
a  pint  of  milk  till  it  thickciio,  and  is  smooth  ; 
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it  wants  nothing  hut  a  grain  of  salt ;  sugar  in 
a  child's  food  is  useless  at  best,  and  often 
hurts  them. 

Jenny.  I  took  notice  that  several  of  the 
dishes  you  spoke  of,  require  a  little  milk,  but 
those  who  have  no  cow  must  do  without  them, 
I  am  afraid. 

Grandmother.  That's  true,  Jenny,  unless, 
indeed,  they  can  afford  to  buy  it, — or  else,  that 
their  richer  neighbours  will  now  and  then  give 
a  little  to  those  whom  they  see  honest  and  in- 
dustrious. You  know  how  often  the  Squire 
allows  his  labourers  to  send  for  some,  when  the 
times  are  hard.  GOD  bless  him  for  his  kind- 
ness to  the  poor  ! — but  though  I  say  this,  about 
getting  a  little  help  now  and  then  from  the  rich, 
my  opinion  is,  that  many  a  one  who  is  content 
to  live  upon  potato  food,  and  never  touches  any 
other,  might  often  procure  something  better, 
say  on  Sunday  ;  and  my  advice  would  be,  gain 
the  name  of  a  sober,  active  man ;  be  always 
faithful  to  your  employer ;  set  your  children 
to  something  useful,  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough ;  don't  let  the  wheel  stand  idle  in  the 
corner  while  you  have  a  wife  to  spin  ;  put  knit- 
ting needles  into  the  fingers  of  your  little  ones; 
never  spend  the  day  lounging  about,  because  it 
is  a  holiday,  or  you  can  get  no  work  abroad, 
while  your  garden  might  be  the  better  of  a 
good  pair  of  shoulders  and  a  spade  ;  and  to  all 
this,  live  in  the  fear  of  GOD,  and  1  warrant 
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you,  a  bit  of  meat  will  now  and  then  be  found 
on  your  table.  Indeed,  you  have  seen  this  as 
well  as  I ;  there  is  Terence  Rooney,  with  his 
eight  children,  you  know  how  decently  he 
lives, — his  eldest  boy  always  works  with  him- 
self,— the  two  next  are  sure  of  three-pence  a 
day  each,  weeding  in  the  Squire's  garden,  and 
in  a  little  time,  they  will  be  able  for  stronger 
work ;  go  into  the  cabin  when  you  will,  see 
how  clean  it  is  swept,  how  white  are  the 
trenchers  ;  you  may  well  say  what  I  heard  the 
other  day,  there  is  a  place  for  every  thing, 
and  every  thing  in  its  place.  When  Judy  has 
put  her  place  to  rights,  down  she  sits  to  her 
wheel  ;  her  two  biggest  girls  are  either  knitting 
or  sewing,  for  they  learned  to  do  both  at  the 
school,  which  the  Squire's  lady  takes  so  much 
pains  about ;  the  next  girl  minds  the  baby, 
and  finds  an  odd  hour  to  work  too,  and  the 
remaining  girl  goes  to  school :  indeed,  Jenny, 
when  even  I  want  a  lesson  on  industry  and 
content,  I  go  there  to  get  it. 

Jenny.  Ah,  grandmother,  you  don't  want 
it,  for  I  never  saw  you  either  idle  or  dissatisfied : 
but  many  a  one  about  us  might  learn  from  it 
what  you  have  often  told  me — that  GOD  always 
helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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THE   PIG. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  WHILE  I  wound  the  quills  for  my 
father,  I  told  him  all  you  were  saying  to  me 
about  potatoes,  and  what  a  blessing  they  were 
to  the  poor. 

Grandmother.    Well,  what  did  he  say  to  it  ? 

Jenny.  Why  he  laughed,  and  said  you  could 
find  something  to  be  thankful  for  every  hour  in 
the  day,  and  he  hoped,  when  next  you  preached 
to  me,  you  would  take  the  pig  for  your  text. 

Grandmother.  Your  father,  Jenny,  is  a 
joking  man,  but  he  knows  the  value  of  the  pig 
right  well.  He  is  a  weaver,  and  that  has  been 
a  poor  trade  for  some  years  back  ;  and  though 
he  has  a  good  garden,  and  grass  for  his  cow  at 
a  tolerable  rate,  as  times  go,  yet  he  would  find 
himself  pinched  if  the  pig  did  not  stand  in  the 
gap.  This  very  year,  you  know,  he  sold  two 
pigs,  in  bacon,  for  a  sum  that  paid  his  rent, 
besides  one  he  kept,  in  part,  for  his  own  use ; 
you  can  tell  as  well  as  any  one  how  many  good 
meals  we  got  from  the  offal  of  those  pigs  only. 
Many  of  our  neighbours,  you  know,  sold 
pigs  at  higher  rates,  according  to  their  sizes  ; 
for  my  part,  I  don't  know  wluij.  the  poor 
people  could  do  without  them.  Your  father  has 
a.  trade,  though  a  bad  one  at  present ;  he  has  a 
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garden  and  Cow,  but  there  are  many  men  who 
have  no  trade,  no  cow,  and  but  bad  gardens, 
and  even  some  of  them  no  garden  ;  and  don't 
you  think,  the  animal  which  enables  such 
poor  creatures  to  live  at  ali,  a  fit  subject  for 
thankfulness  ? 

Jenny.  Indeed,  mother,  I  do ;  and  as  you 
spoke,  I  was  thinking  of  Tim  Harris,  who  got 
leave  to  build  a  little  hut  by  the  road  side,  hard 
by  the  bog ;  he  has  neither  garden  nor  cow,  but 
he  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  besides  an  old 
sickly  mother,  nothing  buthis  day'slabour  to  de- 
pend on,  and  often  he  can't  get  work  in  winter; 
so  that  I  wonder  how  they  subsist  at  all,  espe- 
cially since  the  loss  of  our  spinning. 

Grandmother.  Without  the  pig,  Jenny,  they 
could  not  do  it ;  that  pays  for  his  ground,  and 
other  wants  are  supplied  by  it  too.  When  Tim 
built  his  own  cot,  he  made  a  little  sty  at  the  end 
of  it  for  his  pig;  as  the  bog  is  j-istby  him,  he  cuts 
the  tops  of  the  heath,  and  keeps  a  good  bed  of 
them  always  under  the  pig  ;  a  pig  loves  to  lie 
warm,  and  won't  thrive  well  without  it.  This 
litter,  with  the  sweepings  of  his  cot,  and  the  stuff 
lie  gets  out  of  the  old  bog-holes,  he  mixes  to- 
gether, and  when  it  lies  through  the  winter,  'tis 
good  manure,  and,  as  far  it  will  go,  any  farmer 
near  him  will  give  him  ground  to  plant  a  few- 
ridges  of  early  potatoes;  these  he  h?s,  without 
any  other  expense  than  the  sect*  and  his  labour  ; 
and,  Jenny,  labour  and  temperance,  are  the 
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parents  of  health  and  spirits;  no  small  blessings, 
you  will  allow  ;  and  I  believe  the  poor  have,  by 
far,  the  greatest  share  of  them. 

Jenny.  Indeed  I  believe  so,  mother,  and  yet 
I  am  sure  the  rich  seem  to  have  the  means  of 
them. 

Grandmother.  What  do  the  means  signify  if 
we  don't  use  them?  But  let  us  leave  that  at 
present,  and  go  on  with  the  pig.  When  I  was 
young  I  could  buy  a  pig,  six  or  eight  weeks 
old,  for  three  or  four  shillings,  but  then  pork  and 
bacon  were,  in  proportion  cheap.  A  pig  of 
that  age  now  will  bring  a  great  deal  more,  and 
pork  and  bacon  are  also  higherin price.  Hardly 
any  one  is  so  poor,  but  they  can  make  out  the 
price  of  a  sucking  pig  ;  its  food  will  cost  them 
very  little  for  six  or  eight  months  ;  potato  skins, 
the  water  potatoes  are  boiled  in,  cabbage-leaves, 
boiled  or  raw,  are  good  food  for  them.  When 
they  are  this  age,  or  a  little  older,  those  who 
don't  chuse  to  keep  them  longer,  put  them  up  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  to  feed,  then  kill  and  send 
them  to  market.  Many  think  themostprofitable 
way  of  selling  pigs  of  this  age,  is  to  cut  them  up 
in  pieces,  salt  them,  and  send  them  to  market  in 
a  week,  or  more,  after.  Corn'd  pork  always 
sells  at  something  more  than  fresh  ;  and  the 
poor,  both  in  town  and  country,  like  it  much 
better  than  butcher's  meat ;  all  of  which,  except 
ordinary  veal,  is  commonly  too  devar  for  them  ; 
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while  n  very  small  piece  of  salt  pork  will  relish 
a  great  pot  of  cabbage,  and  give  a  large  family 
a  comfortable  meal ;  meantime,  the  owner  of 
the  pig  has  the  offal  to  himself.  The  jaw,  in 
bacon,  is  the  nicest  part  of  the  pig,  and  will  sell 
high;  lard  will  produce  money,  if  the  owner 
chuses  to  sell  it;  if  not,  it  will,  in  most  cases, 
supply  the  place  of  butter,  which  is  very  dear, 
and  the  scull  will  give  the  family  a  great  meal, 
besides  the  feet  and  puddings  ;  the  very  bristles 
of  the  hog,  especially  if  it  be  old,  will  turn  to 
good  account;  so  that  indeed,  Jenny,  when  I 
consider  what  a  valuable  creature  this  is,  how 
easily  purchased  and  maintained,  I  cannot 
help  thanking  GOD,  for  having  given  us  such 
a  profitable  animal.  May  the  LORD  make  us 
thankful  for  that,  and  all  his  other  blessings! 

Jenny.  Mother,  I  say  amen;  and  I  pray 
he  may  give  me  the  grace  to  think  as  you  do 
on  the  blessings  we  enjoy  ! 

Grandmother.  My  dear  child,  he  jiives  us 
nothing  else  but  blessings:  what  we  call  mis- 
fortunes, are  mostly  our  own  doings  ;  or  if  sent 
by  him,  are  only  to  remind  us  that  this  world 
i»  not  our  place  of  rest.  But  let  us  finish  the 
subject  of  the  pig,  for  your  father  will  want  his 
dinner  at  one  o'clock.  In  order  to  quicken  his 
growth,  and  make  him  thrive  well, 'tis  necessary 
h«  should  be  often  washed  while  young ;  at 
every  age  he  fhou-ld  have  a  dry  bed  ;  such  as 
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a  more  profitable  use  of  it,  than  give  it  to 
young  pigs,  just  taken  from  the  sow.  No  doubt, 
it  stretches  them  finely.  Among  the  different 
sorts  of  potatoes,  I  think  there  are  none  less 
agreeable  than  those  we  call  bucks  ;  yet  on 
these,  pigs  will  fatten  prodigiously,  and  our 
worst  ground  will  bring  a  plentiful  crop  of 
them.  The  cottager  who  can  afford  to  kill  a 
pig  for  his  own  use,  has  a  great  advantage ;  it 
will  keep  as  long  as  he  pleases,  if  well  saved  ; 
for  one  year,  I  know,  bacon  improves.  A  very 
little  bit  will  make  a  large  dish  of  potatoes,  or 
other  vegetables,  very  agreeable. 

Jenny.  What  is  the  best  method  of  saving 
bacon,  mother  ? 

Grandmother.  In  winter  and  spring,  there  is 
little  art  in  it,  only  give  it  salt  enough,  and  let 
it  dry  gradually,  for  too  much  fire  rusts  it  ;  a 
month,  if  it  has  been  well  rubbed,  is  enough  for 
the  largest  pig  to  lie  in  salt.  If  we  must  kill  a 
pig  in  warm  weather,  more  care  is  necessary, 
and  as  good  bacon  as  I  ever  tasted  was  killed  in 
August.  The  >ig's  leg  was  broken  by  accident, 
he  was  killed  after  sun-set,  cut  up  warm,  the 
flitches  laid  on  two  planks,  and  hot  salt  shaken 
thick  over  them,  which  purged  almost  all  the 
blood  in  it  out  before  morning.  Early  in  the 
morning,  it  was  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and 
saltpetre  ;  then  covered  with  an  old  hair  cloth, 
which  a  fly  could  Kot  penetrate ;  when  fit  to 
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hang  up  to  dry,  it  was  put,  each  flitch,  in  a 
hag,  which  secured  it  from  flies  till  it  was  dry. 
Some  keep  pork  in  pickle  ;  in  which  case,  if 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  pig  should  be  killed, 
like  that  I  told  you  of  now,  left  to  purge  all 
night,  and  put  in  pickle  in  the  morning. — 
Water  boiled  with  salt  and  salt-petre,  is  the 
pickle ;  it  must  cover  the  meat  entirely,  and 
then  no  fly  can  touch  it.  If  it  be  long  kept, 
the  pickle  will  want  to  be  boiled  a  second 
time,  well  scummed,  and  fresh  salt  added. 
When  first  made,  it  should  be  strong  enough 
to  bear  an  egg ;  this  meat  is  not  much  inferior 
to  bacon.  But,  Jenny,  I  think  we  had  best 
conclude  our  discourse  on  the  pig,  for  I  see 
your  father  coming,  and  I  suppose  he  wants 
his  dinner. 


SICKNESS. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  Well,  Jenny,  how  does  your 
brother  this  morning  ? 

Jenny.  He  thinks  himself  better,  mother, 
and  would  get  up  if  you  give  him  leave.  The 
pain  in  his  head  and  limbs  is  gone,  but  his 
flesh  seems  sore,  and  he  is  in  a  moisture. 

Grandmother.  Till  that  is  over,  he  had 
better  lie  in  bed  :  when  it  is,  he  may  vise  if 
he  will. 
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Jenny.  Mother,  you  ought  to  turn  doctor, 
you  have  such  luck  with  your  patients,  we 
were  frightened  about  poor  Tom. 

Grandmother.  And  not  without  reason  :  he 
was  quite  overcome,  and  had  strong  symptoms 
of  a  fever,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  people 
are  too  apt  to  give  strong  liquors,  by  way  of 
cures,  which  is  like  throwing  oil  on  a  fire.  My 
method  would  be  to  bathe  the  patient's  legs  to 
the  knees,  in  warm  water  ;  then  rub  them,  and 
all  his  limbs  well  with  a  coarse  towel,  bind  a 
strip  of  flannel  over  his  forehead,  and  cover 
him  up  in  bed,  giving  him  a  bowl  of  warm 
whey,  which  I  would  have  him  sip  leisurely, 
as  the  ladies  do  tea,  and  I  think  a  pint  taken 
that  way  will  have  more  effect  than  a  quart 
swallowed  down  at  once.  By  this  simple  me- 
thod, Jenny,  I  think  I  have  prevented  fevers 
more  than  once ;  and,  at  the  worst  hand,  it 
will  do  no  mischief,  which  is  one  main  point. 
But  as  for  drugs,  they  are  not  things  for  igno- 
rant people  to  meddle  with ;  and  those  who  do, 
ought  to  think  on  the  commandment,  "  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder."  Many  a  one  I  have 
known  killed  by  quacks,  who,  I  think  would 
have  recovered,  only  by  a  little  time,  patience, 
and  fasting. 

Jenny.  You  are  a  great  friend  to  fasting, 
mother. 

Grandmother.  In  many  cases,  I  think  it  more 
than  half  the  cure ;  and  surely  common  sense 
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may  teach  one,  that  when  the  whole  frame  is 
disordered  from  head  to  foot,  that  is  no  time 
to  load  the  stomach  with  food.  I  had  rather 
give  warm  water,  or  a  dose  of  simple  physic, 
to  assist  in  getting  rid  of  what  was  in  it. 

•fenny.  I  can't  help  thinking,  mother,  that 
our  men  bring  some  of  these  distempers  on 
themselves. 

Grandmother.  I  am  sure  they  do,  Jenny  ; 
the  poor  have  got  new  distempers  among  them. 
When  I  was  young,  one  would  hardly  hear  of 
the  palsy,  never  of  an  apoplexy,  and  both  are 
now  quite  common  ;  not  less  than  seven  have 
died  this  season  of  an  apoplexy  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, I  give  much  of  the  credit  of  it  to 
whiskey,  but  not  all.  Too  many  men  have  a 
custom  of  keeping  on  wet  cloaths,  and  I  know 
nothing  more  dangerous.  A  man  may  walk  or 
work  all  day  in  them,  with  more  safety  than  he 
can  sit  half  an  hour  ;  now  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  can't  put  on  some  sort  of  change  when  he 
goes  home,  or  at  the  worst  he  can  go  to  bed, 
and  let  his  wife  dry  his  clothes,  which  might 
save  many  a  life.  Using  violent  exercise,  either 
at  work  or  diversion,  and  then  throwing  them- 
selves on  the  ground  to  cool,  or  drinking  water 
or  buttermilk,  in  large  quantities,  is  another 
custom  they  have,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
almost  as  safe  to  take  a  dose  of  poison.  Many 
a  fine  young  man  have  I  know  carried  off  by 
pleurisy,  or  cholic,  on  account  of  such  practice. 
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Jtnny.  You  often  attend  the  sick,  mother, 
and  the  neighbours  say  you  are  a  lucky  woman, 
for  the  second  person  of  a  family  seldom  takes 
the  distemper,  if  you  are  with  them. 

Grandmother.  No  luck  attends  me,  child, 
but  what  every  one  may  have,  if  they  please. 
My  whole  art  consists  in  keeping  the  patient 
perfectly  clean,  in  admitting  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  air  into  his  room,  in  changing  his 
linen  every  day,  if  I  can  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
every  second.  The  moment  I  take  off  his  shirt, 
I  dip  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water  ;  there  it  lies 
till  just  night ;  then,  wet  as  it  is,  I  throw  it  on 
the  grass  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  morning, 
any  one  may  wash  it  without  danger.  If  I  have 
vinegar,  I  sometimes  sprinkle  it  round  the  bed, 
or  dip  a  hot  iron  in  it ;  the  smell  refreshes  the 
patient  and  the  nurse  too.  There  is  another 
very  good  way,  which  the  nurse  at  the  County 
Infirmary  told  me  ;  it  is  to  get  some  common 
salt  on  a  plate,  and  pour  on  it  a  little  oil  of 
vitriol  ;  fumes  of  smoke  immediately  rise, 
which  purify  the  air.  And  now,  Jenny,  you 
have  my  whole  art  of  preventing  infection  ; 
but,  with  respect  to  the  sick,  I  forbid  all  visits, 
or  gossipping  in  his  room  ;  quietness  is  quite 
necessary  for  both  body  arid  mind ;  and  the 
want  of  it  a  dreadful  addition  to  his  distress  ; 
if  a  doctor  attends,  I  obey  all  his  orders 
strictly  ;  if  not,  I  do  as  I  told  you,  keep  the 
sw;k  quiet  and  clean,  encourage  him  to  put  his 
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whole  trust  in  GOD,  whether  for  life  or  death. 
J  give  him  plenty  of  whey,  or  if  he  calls  for 
water,  I  would  not  refuse  it  in  a  fever.  I  allow 
no  food  in  a  fever,  except  a  bit  of  bread,  a 
roasted  apple,  or  a  spoonful  of  flummery  ;  nor 
these,  except  the  sick  is  eager  for  them.  Till 
the  distemper  is  quite  gone,  they  alone  will 
support  the  patient  very  well,  and  I  know  the 
sickness  often  returns,  by  giving  food  or  cor- 
dial too  soon. 

Jenny.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  give 
saffron,  or  warm  punch,  to  drive  out  the 
small-pox  or  measles. 

Grandmother.  A  fever  which  brings  with  it 
a  high  inflammation,  as  both  these  distempers 
do,  wants  no  cordials  ;  all  they.  c,an  do  is.  to 
double  the  quantity  of  the  eruptions  and  verj 
often  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
small-pox,  above  all  other  distempers,  requires 
fresh  air.  I  believe  no  one  ever  knew  a  beggar's 
child  die  of  it.  The  reason  of  which  I  take  to 
be,  they  are  continually  on  the  move.  When  I 
was  young,  we  had  a  sad  method  of  covering 
up  the  sick  with  bed  clothes,  and  not  letting  a 
breath  of  air  near  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  we 
have  learned  better  things  sine  j ;  and  I  take 
that  to  be  one  reason  the  small  pox  is  not  half 
so  mortal  as  it  used  to  be.  I'll  tell  you  a  thing 
I  knew  to  happen  in  the  smallpox:  a  fine 
young  man  died  of  it,  to  appearance,  the 
thirteenth  day;  his  family*  after  lamenting 


heartily  over  his  bed,  brought  in  a  bundle  of 
green  rushes,  which  had  been  cut  for  thatch  ; 
this  they  spread  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  laid 
the  corpse  on  it,  while  they  were  preparing 
the  room  for  his  wake.  It  was  not  long,  till 
some  of  them  thought  they  heard  a  voice  in 
the  kitchen,  and  looking  in,  to  their  terror 
and  astonishment,  they  saw  the  dead  man  half 
raised,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow,  giving  thanks 
for  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  which  was  pouring  in 
on  him  from  the  door.  It  was  not  easy  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  that  spot,  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  only  on  condition  of  having  the 
door  and  window  of  his  room  left  open. — He 
recovered,  and  is  yet  living. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  think  I  will  never  smother 
a  person  in  the  small-pox.  But  tell  me,  mother, 
what  do  you  think  is  the  best  way  of  preserv- 
ing health  ? 

Grandmother.  Providence,  Jenny,  has  kind- 
ly ordered,  that  the  course  which  is  good  for 
the  soul,  should,  in  general,  be  beneficial  to 
the  body  also.  Temperance  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  thing  necessary;  half  our  distempers 
spring  from  the  want  of  it.  Cleanliness  i» 
the  next;  and  I  think  you  know  it  is  as  cheap, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  clean  as  dirty.  Linen, 
or  any  thing  else,  worn  too  long,  takes  a 
double  quantity  of  soap  to  cleanse  it,  and 
three  times  the  rubbing,  which  wears  th« 
cloth. 


VACCIXATIOX. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  I  HAVE  been  ever  since  this  day 
week,  watching  a  moment  when  you  were  not 
busy:  —  Don't  you  remember,  grandmother, 
we  were  talking  about  the  small-pox,  and  the 
good  of  letting  the  sick  have  plenty  of  air  ? 
but  I  want  to  know  from  you,  how  it  is  that 
we  seldom  hear  of  that  ugly  disorder  now.  I 
myself  can  remember  the  time,  when  it  used 
to  carry  off  many  a  one,  both  old  and  young  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  doctors,  it  is  our 
own  faults  that  one  ever  sees  it  now. 

Grandmother.  The  doctors  are  right.  Jenny  ; 
and  a  thousand  pities  it  is,  that  there  are  some 
people  so  mistaken,  as  to  set  their  faces  against 
the  cow  pock,  which  we  are  told  is  a  way  of 
keeping  it  off.  There  is  our  neighbour,  Mary 
Cassidy,  who  never  would  consent  to  have  her 
children  vaccinated,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  you 
know  what  was  the  consequence  ;  all  her  chil- 
dren took  the  small-pox  at  once.  Poor  woman, 
though  she  might  be  said  to  have  brought  her 
troubles  on  herself  by  her  obstinacy,  I  pitied 
her,  and  many  a  night  I  sat  up  with  her,  when 
the  disorder  was  at  its  height.  What  a  fright- 
ful sickness  it  was  i  their  bodies  one  sore  from 
head  to  foot,  and,  as  the  apothecary  said, 


nothing  to  be  done  for  them,  but  to  let  fresh 
air  into  the  room,  and  keep  them  as  clean  as 
possible. 

Jenny.  Often  have  I  h~*.rd  Mary  repent  of 
her  fault  since  ;  though,  poor  thing,  she  did 
it  for  the  best. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  she  did  it  for  the  best 
and  I  pity  her  myself:  but  she  ought  to  have 
listened  to  reason  ;  she  saw  all  her  neighbours, 
aye,  and  the  quality  among  the  rest,  getting 
their  little  ones  vaccinated  ;  she  knew  that  the 
Doctor  at  the  Dispensary  made  nothing  by  it ; 
(for  there  is  a  doctor  in  Dublin,  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself,  to  send  the  in- 
fection to  the  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
without  charge ;  I  have  seen  the  house  myself, 
where  he  lives,  very  often ;  it  is  in  Sackville-« 
street,  quite  close  to  Nelson's  Pillar.) — And, 
besides  this,  Mary  could  not  say  there  was 
one  case,  in  which  vaccination  did  not  keep 
off  the  small-pox ;  and  yet,  she  would  have 
her  own  way  ;  she  foolishly  said  her  children 
were  very  well,  and  she  did  not  understand 
making  them  ill. 

Jenny.  Yes,  grandmother,  that  was  a  great 
mistake.  I  remember  when  my  father  got  the 
hurt  on  his  leg,  the  surgeon  put  him  to  great 
pain,  with  that  long  piece  of  steel  he  called  a 
probe ;  and  by  cutting  away  some  proud  flesh 
with  his  knife ;  but  he  told  him,  it  was  the 
only  nay  of  saving  his  limb  from  mortifying, 
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&nd  then  he  must  have  cut  it. off  entirely. 

Grandmother.  The  rule  is  very  easy  to  re- 
member—better tobeara  little  pain  to-day,  than 
twice  as  much  to-morrow.  And  often  poor 
Mary  says  that  to  herself,  when  she  looks  at, 
two  of  her  three  children.  One  of  them,  you 
know,  has  his  face  all  covered  with  ugly  seams, 
and  the  youngest  became  stone  blind.  A  liner 
child  I  never  saw,  than  he  had  been  before 
this  misfortune  came  on  him. 

Jenny.  Do  you  know  how  vaccination  was 
found  out ,? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  Jenny  ;  I  read  it  in  a 
little  book,  which  I  bougiit  from  Simon  the  ped- 
lar, for  sixpence,  last  Michaelmas  day  fair,  and 
you  shall  read  it  this  evening,  after  work ;  the 
book  is  called  the  History  of  Prince  Lee  Boo, 
and  I  warrant  you  will  be  delighted  with  it. — 
He  was  brought  over  to  England  by  a  sea  cap- 
tain, whose  ship  had  been  wrecked  on  an 
island  where  his  father  was  king,  and  was  loved 
by  every  one  who  saw  him,  he  was  so  gentle 
and  good ;  but  it  was  the  will  of  God  he  should 
take  the  small-pox,  and  die  of  it,  when  he  had 
been  about  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  country. 
Poor  Lee  Boo!  he  was  just  twenty  years  of 
age — and  had  he  lived,  intended  to  teach  his 
father  every  thing  he  had  learned — but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  tell  you  his  history,  as  you 
will  read  it  yourself— but  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  there  is  a  short  account  of  the  good 


that  has  been  done  to  mankind  by  the  discovery 
of  vaccination ;  I  remember  it  says,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  used  to  die  of  small-pox  in 
Europe  in  ten  weeks,  but  after  vaccination 
was  used,  there  were  four  deaths  only  in  the 
same  number  of  people. 

Jenny.  What  a  happy  discovery  !  and  did 
Mary  Cassidy  still  refuse  when  she  heard  all 
this  ? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  Jenny  ;  although  I  was 
with  her  the  day  the  Squire  told  her  that  Par- 
liament had  made  the  Doctor  who  discovered 
it,  a  present  of  .£30,000 — and  that  even  the 
wild  Indians  in  America  were  thankful  to  let 
their  children  be  vaccinated. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  hope,  there  are  but  few 
who  would  follow  her  example  now. 

Grandmother.  There  are  not  many,  thank 
GOD— indeed,  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  very- 
sight  of  Mary  Cassidy '«  two  sons  gives  a  lesson 
not  easily  forgotten. 

Jenny.  Don't  you  think  it  a  sin  then  for  a 
father  or  mother  to  refuse  to  vaccinate  their 
children  ? 

Grandmother.  Indeed  I  do,  Jenny — We  arc 
bound  to  take  care  of  our  offspring,  and  to  keep 
them  from  harm ;  and  surely  it  is  not  doing  so, 
if  we  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  a  disorder, 
which  so  often  causes  death,  or  loss  of  sight : 
but  besides  that,  it  is  a  cruelty  toothers.  Sup- 
pos«  I  had  a  little  one,  so  puny,  that  it  could 
pot,  for  stme  mouths  after  being  born,  bear  to 
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be  vaccinated  a  neighbour  refuses  to  send  her 
children  to  the  dispensary, and,  in  consequence, 
ene  of  them  catches  the  small  pox;  they  all  take 
it,  for  the  disorder  is  very  infectious;  it  spreads 
through  the  village,  and  my  little,  sickly  child 
is  seized  with  it  also — tell  me,  Jenny,  if  it 
dies,  to  whose  fault  am  I  to  ascribe  its  death  ? 
Jenny.  To  the  self-willed  parent  to  be  sure  ; 
but,  please  GOD,  no  one  will  stand  out  against 
it  any  longer. 

Grandmother.  Amen,  Jenny  — for  if  they  do, 
they  have  still  less  excuse  than  Mary  Cassidy 
had  ;  it  was  then  but  a  new  discovery,  but  it 
is  now  twenty-two  years  since,  and  therefore 
every  one  has  sufficient  experience  of  the  good 
that  has  been  done  by  it. 

Jenny.  Well,  Grandmother,  I  have  only  one 
question  more  to  ask  you — You  know  how 
often  Mary  Cassidy  and  her  children  are  talked 
of  by  the  neighbours  — and  it  is  only  the  other 
day  a  woman  who  came  down  from  Dublin  said, 
in  my  hearing,  that  she  knew  a  child  who  had 
been  vaccinated,  and  yet  it  took  the  small  pox 
afterwards.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  there  is  not 
much  use  in  the  cow-pock  remedy— for  nothing 
worse  can  happen,  than  taking  the  small-pox, 
even  if  one  refuses  to  be  vaccinated.  Is  not 
that  your  notion  ? 

Grandmother.  Before  I  answer  that,  let  me 
warn  you,  Jenny,  against  being  too  hasty  in 
forming  your  opinions.  Before  we  make  up  our 
mind  upon  any  matter,  we  should  knovr  all  that 
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can  be  raid  upon  it.  When  \ve  are  told  of  one 
case  in  which  vaccination  failed,  we  should  re- 
collect the  many  thousands  in  which  it  succeed- 
ed. He  was  a  very  giddy  young  man  who  forgot 
that  one  swallow  ruaketh  not  a  summer — and 
went  and  sold  his  warm  bedding, because  he  had 
seen  one  of  these  birds  flying  about  on  a  sun- 
shiny day  in  winter  ;  but  I  think  the  parent 
far  more  imprudent,  who  exposes  his  child  to 
that  fatal  disorder,  the  small  pox,  because  a  few 
out  of  millions  have  caught  it  after  having  been 
vaccinated.  I  recollect,  myself,  to  have  heard 
what  you  mention — and  found,  on  enquiry, 
that  in  some  very  rare  instances,  such  a  thing 
has  happened ;  indeed,  the  doctors  make  no 
secret  of  it — for  every  year,  when  they  give  the 
numbers  of  those  who  have  been  vaccinated, 
they  honestly  tell  us  whatever  failures  have 
come  to  their  knowledge:  and  we  find  that 
there  is  not  one  in  one  hundred  thousand,  or 
perhaps  more. 

Jenny.  Since  it  is  true  then,  can  you  won- 
der that  Mary  Cassidy  should  have  thought 
that  her  own  child  might  prove  that  one  : 

Grandmother.  I  do,  Jenny ;  for  although  I 
make  great  allowance  for  the  anxiety  a  mother 
feels  for  her  offspring,  it  should  not  blind  her 
judgment;  on  the  contrary,  it  should  sharpen  jt, 
to  find  out  what,  was  best  for  those  she  loved. 
Do  you  think,  if  I  heard  that  a  tile  had  fallen 
from  the  top  of  a.  house,  and  killed  a  man  who 
was  passing  by,  that  should  prevent  me  from 
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walking  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  ;  or,  would 
you  advise  me  never  to  come  in  the  canal  boat 
from  Dublin,  because  our  poor  neighbour, 
Terence  Ryan,  fell  off  the  deck  of  one  into  the 
water,  and  was  drowned  ?  But  it  is  a  better 
way  of  satisfying  your  doubts  to  tell  you,  that 
cases  are  known  of  a  person  having  caught  the 
small-pox  twice,  though  happily,  they  are 
equally  rare  as  those  of  failure  in  vaccination. 
Before  this  was  found  out,  many  people  used 
to  get  their  children  inoculated  with  the  matter 
taken  from  one  of  the  pirnples  in  small-pox,  and 
it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  off  the  natural  dis- 
order, in  a  great  number  of  instances  ;  but  in 
many,  very  many,  it  failed.  So  that  there  is 
nothing  objected  to  vaccination,  which  may 
not,  in  ten-fold  degree,  be  urged  against  ino- 
culation, and  many  thousand-fold  against 
neglecting  every  precaution. 

Jenny.  I  see  it  now,  Grandmother,  and 
hope  I  shall  know  how  to  answer  those  who 
condemn  vaccination  ;  it  is  clear  they  do  so 
from  want  of  knowledge. 

Grandmother.  And  whenever  the  conversa- 
tion does  arise,  in  addition  to  all  you  have 
heard,  dont  forget  to  say,  that  vaccination  not 
only  in  numberless  instances,  keeps  off  the  natu- 
ral small-pox,  which  has  been  such  a  scourge  to 
man,  but  also,  whatever  good  it  may  fail  to  do, 
at  all  events,  it  is  safe  ;  it  does  no  harm — for  no 
one  ever  heard  of  either  man,  woman,  or  child, 
dying,  because  they  had  been  vaccinated. 
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THE  SCIHPTUHES. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  PUT  this  book  on  the  shelf, 
Jenny,  and  hand  me  the  wool-cards ;  we  have 
a  good  parcel  of  v.-ool  to  work  up  to  day. 

Jenny.  I  often  wonder,  grandmother,  you 
find  such  constant  pleasure  in  reading  the 
Bible ;  I  am  sure  I  should  be  tired,  if  I  stuck 
lo  it  as  you  do. 

Grandmother.  If  you  had  a  treasure,  Jenny, 
in  which  you  found  every  thing  you  wanted,  at 
all  times,  and  on  every  occasion,  would  you 
be  soon  tired  of  it. 

Jenny.  Why,  no,  to  be  sure,  I  would  not ; 
hut  pray  is  the  Bible  such  a  treasure  to  you  ? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  just  such  a  one  :  the  Bible 
is  the  revealed  will  of  God ;  from  that  I  can 
learn  what  I  must  do  to  please  him.  If  I  am  in 
trouble,  I  read  there  that  "  our  light  afflictions 
are  but  for  a  moment,  and  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  whichshallberevealedhereafter." 
If  I  am  in  danger  of  growing  too  fond  of  this 
world,  it  warns  me,  **  that  we  have  here  no 
continuing  city,''  and  bids  me  "  seek  one  which 
hath  foundations.''  If  I  am  ever  so  great  a  sin- 
ner, it  bids  me  "turn  and  repent,  and  I  shall  be 
forgiven."  In  short,  there  is  nothing  needful 
for  me  to  know,  but  what  I  can  learn  from  it. 

Jenny.  And  will  reading  the  Bible  make 
us,  good.  Grandmother. 
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Grandmother.  We  may  implicitly  believe 
what  the  Scriptures  say  of  themselves,  that 
they  are  "  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  that  faith 
none  but  himself  can  give  ;  but  we  are  told 
in  Scripture  "  if  Ve  seek  we  shall  find,"  and 
if  "  we  ask  we  shall  receive."  Now,  Jenny,  my 
reason  for  wishing  you  should  sometimes  read 
the  Bible  is,  that  1  hope  you  may  one  time  or 
other,  while  you  read,  feel  a  desire  to  ask  a 
blessing  of  that  good  God,  who  is  always  ready 
to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  poor  creatures. 

Jenny.  Indeed,  mother,  I  have  felt  such  a 
wish  more  than  once,  as  I  heard  you  read,  or 
as  I  read  a  little  myself,  but  I  opened  it  yester- 
day at  a  place  I  could  make  no  sort  of  hand  of. 

Grandmother.  There  are  many  parts  of  it 
which  from  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  subject, 
must  needs  be  above  our  comprehension,  but, 
what  of  that,  all  that  relates  to  our  duty  is  clear 
as  the  sun.  You  have  the  ten  commandments  by 
heart,  and  you  have  read  our  Lord's  sermon 
on  the  mount — dont  you  understand  them  ? 

Jenny.     Oh,  very  well ;  they  are  quite  plain. 

Grandmother.  Well,  Jenny,  any  thing  which 
is  not  quite  plain,  you  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with.  You  will  find  a  great  deal  of  finereading, 
plain  enough  to  you ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
occasion  in  life,  but  you  will  find  some  good 
advice  on  it ;  even  with  respect  to  your  business 
in  this  world.  Another  thing  is,  it  will  be  apt 
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ones  out  of  it;  this  [  know  by  experience;  and 
I  remember  I  was  once  saved  from  doing  a  bad 
action,  only  by  looking  accidentally  at  a  text  in 
the  Bible,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  I  made  it  a 
law  to  myself,  to  read  a  few  verses  every  day ; 
and  as  I  could  do  it  in  a  few  minutes,  I  never 
found  it  hinder  my  business. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mother,  will  you  tell  me  what 
part  you  read  then  ? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  Jenny,  it  was  this, 
"  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence,"  and  it 
put  me  in  mind  that  I  was  going  to  do  wrong, 
under  the  eye  of  him  who  is  present  with  us  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places ;  though  we  are  too 
apt  to  consider  him  "  as  a  God  afar  off."  Now, 
Jenny,  this  simple  text,  if  we  consider  it  as  we 
ought,  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of  mischief ; 
for  which  of  us  dare  to  be  guilty  of  a  sin,  whilst 
we  consider  that  our  Maker  is  looking  on ;  so, 
my  good  girl,  it  is  for  your  own  sake  that  I 
advise  you  to  read  a  small  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures pretty  often  ;  it  will  not  prevent  your  daily 
labour,  and  you  can  think  a  little  of  what  you 
have  read,  while  you  are  at  work,  and  if  you 
do  it  seriously,  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  it. 
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THE  SABBATH. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  WHO  were  you  talking  to,  on 
the  road,  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Kitty  Morris,  grandmother ;  she 
wanted  me  to  go  with  her  to  the  hurling  ;  all 
the  world,  she  says,  are  going  there,  and  there 
will  be  great  play.  I  told  her  I  had  no  chance 
of  going  this  day  of  the  week;  for  1  knew  that 
you,  or  my  father  and  mother,  would  not  ap- 
prove of  it :  she  said  she  could  not  see  the  least 
harm  in  a  little  diversion  on  Sunday  evening, 
after  working  hard  all  the  week,  and  going  to 
our  devotion  in  the  morning. 

Grandmother.  Well,  Jenny,  what  did  you 
say  to  that  ? 

Jenny.  Why,  I  told  her,  I  had  never  con- 
sidered much  whether  the  sport,  in  itself,  was 
right  or  wrong ;  but  I  knew  very  well  it  would 
be  wrong  in  me  to  disobey  my  parents,  and 
therefore  I  would  not  go. 

Grandmother.  You  gave  a  proper  answer, 
Jenny;  but,  though  you  have  not  much  consi- 
dered the  subject,  I  have,  and  I'll  teil  you 
what  I  think  of  it.  The  sport,  in  itself,  is  a 
manly  one,  and,  I  believe,  may  be  used  in  mo- 
deration ;  that  is,  very  seldom,  and  never  on 
Sunday. 

Jenny*    .Not  in  an  evening*  mother  ? 

Grandmother.  No,  not  any  time"  of  the  day. 
1 


—  We  begin  it  with  an  act  of  worship,  and  to 
go  directly  from  that  to  a  place  of  recreation, 
appears  to  me  very  inconsistent.  God  himself 
has  said  "  Remember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
hath  day."  Bisides  this,  which  is  indeed  the 
strongest  reason,  does  it  stand  to  sense  that  it 
can  be  a  fit  employment  for  Sunday?  If  we 
have  received  any  benefit  from  our  morning  de- 
votion, I  think  we  shall  be  likely  to  lose  it  by  so 
doing. — Among  such  a  concourse  of  people,  we 
often  get  off  our  guard,  our  thoughts  are  scat- 
tered, various  temptations  will  arise  ;  mostly  to 
the  men  indeed,  but  the  women  are  not  quite 
exempt  from  them  ;  and  though  the  sport  may 
end  quietly,  yet  I  question,  whether  any  of 
those  who  attend  it,  feel  themselves  as  comfort- 
able at  night  as  they  would  have  done  if  they 
had  staid  at  home  :  besides,  those  who  work  all 
the  week,  would  want  a  day  of  rest  for  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds,  and  I  am  sure, 
running  some  miles  to  a  hurling,  and  coming 
back  at  a  late  hour,  wont  contribute  much  to- 
,  wards  that.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Sunday 
evening  spent  mostly  in  reading,  or  taking  a 
sober  walk,  or  chatting  with  a  neighbour  (if 
one  chances  to  call  in)  on  serious  subjects. 

Jenny.  Well,  mother,  I  am  apt  to  think  you 
are  in  the  right;  but  I  believe  all  the  boys,  or 
girls  either,  wont  approve  of  your  doctrine. 

Grandmother.  I  dont  expect  they  shalJ — yet, 
those  who  do,  feel  the  benefit  of  it.  Tliero  i» 
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neighbour  Darby  has  five  (laughters — who  ever 
saw  any  one  of  them  at  any  place  of  diversion 
on  Sunday  ?  The  Bible  gives  them  employ- 
ment all  the  Sunday  evening;  butthey  havebeen 
religiously  brought  up  by  their  parents  ;  trained 
early  to  industry  and  economy.  There  are  not 
better  working  girls  in  the  whole  country,  both 
within  and  without,  nor  any  more  obedient  and 
loving  to  their  father  and  mother.  I  dare  say 
you  never  heard  any  of  them  charged  with 
telling  a  lie,  or  saying  an  ill  word  of  any  one, 
for  which  reason,  every  one  loves  and  likes  them. 
The  two  eldest  were  married  very  young  to  two 
snug  little  farmers,  and  the  unmarried  ones  may 
pick  and  chuse  among  the  men,  on  account  of 
their  characters  ;  for,  let  a  man  be  what  he  will 
himself,  he  like&  to  get  a  sober,  industrious 
wife,  and  so  far  he  is  in  the  right.  I  don't  know, 
any  girls,  I  should  like  you  to  be  acquainted 
with,  so  much  as  these  girls,  for  I  am  sure  you 
will  learn  nothing  wrong  from  them. 

Jenny.  No,  indeed,  mother,  it  will  be  my 
own  fault  if  I  don't  learn  something  good  from 
them  ;  but  while  you  were  praising  them  as  they 
deserve,  I  was  wondering  you  said  nothing 
of  their  dress,  because  I  think  it  is  just  what 
would  please  you : 

Grandmother.  It  is  exactly  fit  for  persons  in 
their  circumstances,  Jenny,  and  tiiat  is  the  rea- 
son it  pleases  me ;  not  gay  and  flimsy  rags,  but 
plain  and  substantial,  and  always  clean;  their 


linen  is  equal  in  whiteness  to  our  own,  and, 
indeed,  except  it  be  caps  or  handkerchiefs,  they 
wear  verylittlebut  what  they  manufacture  them- 
selves. You  would  never  see  an  ear-ring  in 
their  ears,  or  a  curl  in  their  hair ;  as  little  will 
you  see  a  rent  in  their  gowns,  or  a  hole  in  their 
stockings ; — indeed,  they  are  a  pattern  to  their 
neighbours. 

Jenny.  I  think  they  are,  mother,  and  so  are 
Jemmy  Creagh's  two  daughters ;  you  would 
wonder  to  see  what  respect  is  shewn  to  these 
two  women  by  the  gentry— really,  they  speak 
to  them  as  if  they  were  equals. 

Grandmother.  No,  Jenny,  I  should  not 
wonder  at  it,  the  world  is  never  so  blind  but  it 
knows  good  from  evil,  and  I  never  knew  it  re- 
fuse its  approbation  to  those  who  truly  deserve 
it.  Now  the  Creaghs  were  left  young  without 
a  mother ;  the  poor  father  did  the  best  he  could 
for  them,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  was 
very  little,  and  for  the  seven  last  years,  he  has 
been  almost  as  helpless  as  an  infant.  In  this  state, 
his  situation  would  have  been  deplorable,  if  Pro- 
vidence had  not  blessed  him  with  two  excellent 
daughters,  by  whose  industry  he  is  supported, 
and  by  whose  unwearied  care  and  tenderness, 
old  age  and  its  manifold  infirmities  are  rendered 
not  only  tolerable  but  agreeable.  Oh,  how  de- 
lighted have  I  been,  to  observe  the  tender  at- 
tention with  which  they  watch  his  every  motion  ; 
it  is  not  his  body  only  they  are  careful  of,  they 
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read  to  him,  they  pray  with  him — they  are  re- 
ligious women,  and,  under  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  they  will  be  instrumental  to- 
wards his  salvation  ;  so  he  thinks  himself,  and, 
I  believe  never  lies  down  or  rises,  that  he 
does  not  give  thanks  for  such  children. 

Jenny.  And  well  he  may ;  but  I  have  oeen 
told,  mother,  that  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
money,  though  they  are  lone  women,  and  have 
had  a  helpless  old  man  to  maintain  so  many 
years. 

Grandmother.  I  believe  they  are  pretty  snug, 
Jenny.  When  they  were  of  an  age  to  manage  alit- 
tle  business,  they  set  up  huxtering,  in  this  their 
native  town;  they  sell  bread,  butter,  cheese,  ba- 
con, salt,  and  such  other  things  as  there  is  a 
constant  demand  for.  They  buy  fat  pigs  to  make 
bacon  of,  and  oats  to  make  meal;  their  weights 
and  measures  being  good,  and  every  little  thing 
they  kept  the  best  in  its  kind,  they  always  had  a 
good  demand,  and  they  were  diligent  and  frugal  : 
indeed,  their  whole  conduct  was  such  as  to 
draw  down  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  them,  as 
well  as  the  respect  of  their  superiors  ;  and  as  you 
have  noticed  how  great  a  share  they  have  of 
that,  so  you  must  also  have  observed,  how  pro- 
perly and  with  what  humility  they  receive  these 
marks  of  esteem;  they  are  not  at  all  set  up  by  it, 
you  see  no  airs  on  them,  they  act  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  and  I  believe  would  do  so,  if  they  were 
censured  instead  of  applauded  for  it.  The  good 


opinion  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  undervalued, 
but  it  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  the  principal 
motive  of  our  actions — they  should  all  spring 
from  love  to  God  and  our  neighbours.  These 
are  thetwogreat  commandments  which  compre- 
hend all  the  rest ;  and  if,  with  the  assistance  of 
divine  grace,  we  strive  to  obey  them,  all  will 
go  well  with  us  in  the  end.  But,  Jenny,  we 
shall  have  something  to  do  presently  ;  I  think  I 
see  our  men  coming;  so  I  will  only  just  observe 
to  you,  that  the  women  we  have  been  talking 
of,  are  a  full  proof  to  you,  (and  I  could  add  an 
hundred  others, )  that  it  is  not  our  station  in  life, 
but  our  conduct  in  it,  that  procures  respect  for 
us.  The  poor  man  is  not  despised  for  his  po- 
verty— if  he  be  honest,  frugal,  and  industrious, 
he  will  have  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours, 
'tis  very  probable  their  assistance  too.  if  they 
see  that  he  perseveres  in  well  doing. 


THE  GARDEN'. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  WHAT  are  you  gazing -at. 
Jenny  ?  I  have  stood  a  good  while  looking  at 
you,  and  you  have  not  stirred. 

Jenny.  Why,  mother,  when  I  came  up  this 
little  rise  to  put  my  caps  on  the  bush,  I  had  a 
view  of  the  whole  garden,  and  it  looked  so  beau- 
tiful, it  took  up  all  my  thoughts.  Come  up 
here,  if  you  please. 
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Grandmother.  Why  really,  Jenny,  it  does 
look  pretty,  and  the  more  so  because  it  lies  on  a 
slope,  and  we  take  in  the  whole  view  at  once. 
Just  below  the  plot  which  we  call  our  kitchen 
garden,  lie  the  potatoes  all  in  blossom;  beyond 
them  the  barley,  waving  to  every  breeze ;  and 
the  little  oziery,  in  that  wet  spot  below,  looks 
as  pretty  as  any  thing  else. 

Jenny.  Well,  mother,  and  dont  the  white 
and  red  roses,  that  I  stuck  here  and  there  on 
the  inside  of  the  ditch,  cut  a  fine  dash  now  ? 

Grandmother.  They  do  indeed,  Jenny;  but 
while  we  admire  the  shewy  part  of  our  garden, 
let  us  not  forget  these  little  plots  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  which  lie  next,  and  though 
they  make  no  great  figure,  are  a  very  useful 
thing  in  a  poor  man's  family,  especially  between 
the  old  and  new  potatoes,  they  make  his  food 
both  palatable  and  wholesome  too. 

Jenny.  Yes,  and  make  them  go  farther — 
I  wonder  every  man  who  has  a  garden,  does 
not  allow  a  part  of  it  for  the  kitchen  ;  and  yet, 
I  think  I  have  heard  you  say,  my  father  was 
not  willing  for  it  at  first. 

Grandmother.  He  was  not.  because  manure 
was  scarce  with  him,  and  he  knew  how  neces- 
sary it  was  that  a  kitchen  garden  should  have 
plenty  of  it ;  indeed,  he  had  always  a  plot  of 
cabbage,  hardly  any  cabin  wants  that ;  but  when 
your  mother  married,  she  who  had  lived  some 
years  with  a  rich  farmer,  and  knew  the  value 
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of  a  garden,  had  a  mind  for  something  more ; 
she  knew  vegetables  will  make  a  bit  of  meat, 
when  we  can  get  it,  go  twice,  aye,  throe  times 
as  far  as  it  would  without  them,  and  that  they 
would  eat  well  without  it.  I  joined  with  her, 
andbetweenus,  we  got  thebetterofyour  father: 
he  gave  us  those  three  plots,  and  as  much  dung 
as  he  could  spare;  two  of  them  we  set  cabbage 
in,  the  first  year;  the  third,  having  a  great  deal 
of  weeds  on  it,  we  pulled  them  off  and  burned 
them  and  every  other  rubbish  we  could  get,  upon 
it;  then  digging  it  well,  we  sowed  it  with  win- 
ter turnips,  and  a  great  «:rop  it  produced;  we 
had  plenty  to  eat,  and  sold  a  good  deal,  and  in 
order  to  have  plenty  of  dung  in  future,  we  ga- 
thered carefully  every  sort  of  weeds  the  garden 
afforded,  turnip  tops,  old  cabbage  leaves,  &c.ancl 
threw  them  to  the  pigs  in  the  stye,  and  we  found 
that,  with  the  help  of  a  few  potatoes,  they  wercf 
able  to  keep  them  in  very  good  order,  besides 
making  a  great  deal  of  manure;  and  I  question  is 
there  any  better  manure  than  rotten  weeds,  and 
'tis  best  for  the  ground  to  be  well  weeded,  for  they 
impoverish  any  plant  they  arc  near.  So.  by  fre- 
quently digging,  and  collecting;  as  much  dung  as 
we  could  make  out,  we  were  not  very  longtili  we 
thought  wehad  one  plot  would  bring  onions  ;therc 
we  sowed  onion  and  leek  seed,  it  succeeded 
well,  and  as  they  are  things  all  the  poor  are  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of,  what  we  did  not  want  (which 
was  a  great  deal)  we  found  a  read)'  sale  for; 
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another  plot  was  sown,  one  half  with  parsnips 
and  carrots,  the  other  half  with  beans  :  these, 
with  a  little  butter  and  pepper,  are  excellent  * 
food,  and  very  ^lengthening  to  those  who  la- 
bour hard,  as  most  of  our  men  do  this  time 
of  the  year,  at  mowing,  cutting  turf,  &c.  besides 
they  come  in  at  the  very  time  they  are  most 
wanting,  when  the  old  potatoes  are  growing 
stringy,  and  afford  little  nourishment,  while 
the  new  are  soft,  watery,  and  indeed  very  un- 
substantial food,  beside  the  waste  in  digging 
them  tpo  soon.  The  third  plot  we  reserved  for 
cabbage  plants;  half  of  it  we  let  stand  for  white 
cabbage,  the  other  half  we  keep  cutting,  not 
the  hearts,  but  the  leaves,  so  that  they  are  al- 
ways young  and  tender ;  and  as  for  my  part,  I 
think  the  oftener  they  are  cut,  the  faster  they 
grow.  When  we  think  fit  to  pull  up  these,  we 
plant  broccoli  in  their  place  for  winter.  When 
we  draw  white  cabbage,  it  keeps  very  well  either 
the  head  down  on  hurdles,  or  hung  up  by  the 
roots  from  the  collar  beam.  'Tis  wonderful 
what  produce  there  is  in  a  small  plot  of  ground 
laid  out  in  this  way.  1  don't  think,  under  pota- 
toes, it  would  turn  to  such  account.  The  first 
time  we  dig  a  meal  of  new  potatoes,  we  gene- 
rally throw  in  a  little  turnip-seed  in  the  place, 
and  it  often  turns  out  well ;  and  your  father  al- 
ways sticks  cabbage  plants  here  and  there  in  a 
couple  of  ridges  of  potatoes,  just  at  the  edges, 
and  though  they  do  not  grow  to  such  a  size  as 
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those  in  the  plots,  jet  they  are  very  useful,  were 
it  only  for  pigs  and  cows.  You  know  how  much 
milk  a  cow  will  give,  while  she  gets  cabbage  to 
eat;  the  water  that  cabbage  is  boiled  in,  with  a 
very  little  milk,  is  excellent  for  young  calves. 
Heath  water  alone,  I  have  known  to  rear  a 
good  calf,  who  never  tasted  milk. 

Jenny.     Most  people  boil  hay  for  them. 

Grandmother.  Such  as  have  it  often  do,  be- 
cause it  saves  a  little  trouble ;  but  all  have  it 
not,  and  it  is  a  happiness  to  know  we  can  do 
without  it.  Our  poultry,  too,  are  extremely 
fond  of  boiled  cabbage,  and  mixed  with  pota- 
toes it  fattens  them ;  so  that  Jenny,  I  may  say, 
the  cottager  who  has  a  garden,  ought,  if  he 
knows  his  own  interest,  to  lay  out  a  small  part 
of  it  for  the  kitchen. 

Jenny.  But  some  of  them  will  tell  you,  mo- 
ther, that  it  takes  up  too  much  of  their  time, 
weeding  and  dressing,  &c. 

Grandmother.  I  think  they  are  wrong : — a 
thing  that  is  done  regularly,  goes  on  faster  than 
one  would  expect.  Your  mother  and  I  made  it 
a  rule  every  fine  day,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
evening,  that  one  of  us  should  spend  half  an  hour 
weeding,  while  the  other  prepared  our  supper, 
and  by  this  means  we  had  it  so  clean,  that  a  few 
minutes  of  an  evening  would  do  our  work  ;  and 
as  the  little  ones  grew  to  know  a  vegetable  from 
a  weed,  they  were  proud  to  share  our  labours, 
and  indeed  left  us  little  to  do  in  the  weeding 
line. 
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Jenny.  My  father  ow»s  now  the  garden  is 
good  thing  ;  but  Paddy  Neill  says,  there  is  no 
use  in  herbs  or  flowers. 

Grandmother.  O  !  dont  mind  him,  Jenny, 
he  often  talks  for  talking  sake.  What  flowers 
have  we  but  your  roses,  which  grow  on  the 
ditch,  and  take  up  no  more  room  than  any  other 
bush,  and  a  few  herbs  stuck  at  the  end  of  the 
plots  here  and  there,  marjoram,  thyme,  savory 
and  marigold  ?  all  these  your  father  likes  very 
well  in  his  broth,  when  he  happens  to  have  it, 
and  he  knows  your  mother  sells  onions  and 
leeks,  enough  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
the  kitchen  garden  ;  and  besides,  a  few  flowers 
that  do  not  require  much  care,  are  very  allow- 
able. 


BUTTER. 
Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  WELL,  mother,  I  hope  you  like  niy 
butter  this  time. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  Jenny,  'tis  very  good  ; 
and  it  was  your  taking  too  much  pains  with  it, 
last  time,  that  hurt  it.  When  the  milk  is  quite 
worked  out  of  it,  and  the  salt  well  mixed  in  it,  the 
less  it  gets  of  the  hand  afterwards  the  bet  ter ;  some 
I  know,  will  beat  it  for  an  hour  together,  which 
gives  it  a  strong  oily  taste,  after  two  or  three 
days,  though  it  may  eat  well  just  at  first.  Butter 
D  3 


intended  to  be  eaten  fresh,  requires  little  salt' — 
that  which  we  tub  or  put  in  crocks,  requires  a 
deal,  and  it  ought  to  be  very  fine,  and  the  but- 
ter lightly  washed  after  it. 

Jenny*  A  cow  is  a  very  profitable  creature, 
mother. 

Grandmother.  Yes,  and  some  cows  are  more 
so  than  others  ;  that  is,  they  give  more  and 
richer  milk,  and  to  have  the  full  profit  of  that, 
'tis  necessary  the  milk  vessels  should  be  kept 
very  sweet,  so  that  the  milk  don't  thicken 
too  soon,  for  after  it  docs,  no  more  cream  will 
rise ;  if  I  use  wooden  vessels,  I  would,  in  very 
het  weather,  sometimes  boil  them  with  the  tops 
of  the  hawthorn,  which  sweetens  more  than  any 
thing  else  that  I  know.  The  place  where  the 
milk  stands  ought  to  be  cool,  and  the  milk  not 
stirr'd  at  all,  till  it  is  time  to  skim  it.  If  the 
weather  be  very  hot,  I  would  throw  half  a  pint 
of  spring  water  in  the  vessel  before  I  pour'd  in 
the  milk.  I  know  it  helps  to  cast  up  cream  ; 
some  cool  it  in  a  large  iron  pot  before  they  set  it ; 
you  may  be  sure  the  longer  it  stands  without 
thickening,  the  more  cream  you  will  have,  and 
consequently  the  more  butter.  I  don't  like 
skimmed  milk,  nor  think  it  wholesome  when  it 
has  stood  long ;  buttermilk  is  far  better,  and 
when  we  have  both  I  ckuse  to  mix  them ;  but 
milk  that  has  stood  only  twenty-four  hours,  ii 
very  good.  I  must  tell  you,  Jenny,  there  are 
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some  herbs  which  give  both  milk  and  butter  a 
very  ill  taste,  when  the  cow  eats  them,  but 
cabbage  and  wild  parsnip  greatly  increase  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  don't  affect  the  taste  of  it. 


'  C'LEANLIXESS, 
Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  Well,  Jenny,  you  have  seen 
your  old  acquaintance ;  how  did  you  leave  her  ? 
does  she  like  her  situation  ? 

Jenny.  Indeed,  Grandmother,  I  think  she 
does,  she  has  reason  to  like  it.  Henry,  she 
says,  is  quite  sober  and  industrious;  and  the  old 
woman,  his  mother,  very  good-humoured,  and 
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fond  of  Kitty,  and  a  fine  nurse  to  the  child, 
which  is  now  just  a  month  old.  They  have  a 
good  garden,  and  cow,  and  two  fine  slips  of 
pigs,  and  as  neat  a  cottage,  mother,  as  you'd 
wish  to  see. 

Grandmother.  I  am  glad  of  it ;  is  it  large 
or  small ! 

Jenny.  There  is  a  good  kitchen,  decently 
furnished,  a  neat  dresser,  well  set  out  with 
earthen  ware,  a  small  oak  chest,  a  good  table, 
and  half  a  dozen  chairs,  pots,  and  other  utensils. 
The  old  woman's  room  is  small;  it  only  hold? 
her  bed,  a  box,  and  stool.  Kitty's  is  larger; 
she  has  a  feather-bed  and  good  bead-stead  in  it ; 
a  small  chamber  chest,  a  little  table  and  one 
chair;  a  pretty  little  glass  hangs  over  the  table. 
There  is  a  small  sash  window  in  it,  just  four 
panes,  with  little  calico  curtains  to  it ;  and  Kit- 
ty has  a  pretty  calico  quilt,  made  of  old  gowns, 
all  but  the  middle-piece;  and  she  has  a  green 
drugget  quilt  for  every  day.  Harry,  who  is  a 
handy  man,  has  lofted  the  room,  and  says  ha 
•will  loft  the  kitchen  with  good  strong  hurdles, 
which  he  has  plastered  and  white- washed  so 
nicely,  you  may  take  it  for  one  of  the  master'^ 
rooms.  He  says  hurdles  are  the  best  place  in  the 
world  to  keep  potatoes,  after  you  take  them  out 
of  the  pit.  On  one  side  of  the  door,  outside,  he 
has  built  a  little  thing,  you  might  suppose  it  was 
a  prop  to  the  wall,  but  it  is  a  dairy.  The  door  is 
little,  and  made  of  wicker  work;  one  pane  of 
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glass,  which  they  can  slide  back  or  forward,  gives 
it  air.  There  is  just  room  for  two  half  hundred 
tubs,  and  a  little  churn  ;  over  them  is  a  shelf  for 
the  milk-pans.  He  has  a  snug  shed  for  his  cow, 
and  a  sty  for  his  pig,  both  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  he  made  them  both  himself.  He  has 
paved  a  couple  of  yards  before  his  door,  andyou 
can't  think  how  neat  and  tidy  every  thing  looks, 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  afraid  to  do  so  much 
to  a  place  he  only  had  by  the  year  ?  He  said  he 
was  born  under  Mr.  Lee,  and  expected  to  die 
under  some  of  the  family  ;  they  were  not  apt 
to  turn  off  sober,  honest  workmen  ;  that  the 
chiefest  expense  he  had  been  at,  was  making 
the  hurdles ;  and  them  he  may  take  with  him,  if 
he  did  move.  That  his  master  had  given  him 
lime,  and  some  sticks,  for  the  roof  of  his  little 
cow-house,  &c. ;  that  his  landlord  was  none  of 
your  high  flyers,  but  a  plain  sober  man,  who 
loved  to  see  his  cottagers  comfortable;  thatwhat 
he  had  done  to  this  house,  was  chiefly  done  in 
the  morning  or  evening,  or  on  broken  days,  when 
he  had  not  other  work.  But  that  is  not  all ;  — 
about  a  month  before  Kitty  lay  in,  the  Mistress 
was  taking  a  walk,  with  two  of  her  little  ones, 
and  a  heavy  shower  drove  her  into  Kitty's  cot- 
tage. She  admired  the  neatness  of  the  kitchen, 
and  nothing  would  serve  her  but  she  mustlook  at 
the  rooms, — nay,  the  little  dairy  did  not  escape 
her,  and  she  did  praise  all  to  some  purpose,  till 
sfae  made  Kitty  quite  pleased.  But  the  best  ef 
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the  story  is  to  come  yet; — no  sooner  did  bbe 
go  back,  but  she  sent  Kitty  a  very  good  old 
shirt,  to  make  baby  things  ;  a  rocket,  as  good 
as  new,  and  a  bed-gown  to  the  old  woman. 
But  I  am  tiring  you,  Grandmother. 

Grandmother.  No,  indeed,  Jenny,  you  are 
not ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  old  companion  is 
comfortable,  and  to  see  you  pleased  at  it.  We 
should  all  rejoice  at  each  other's  welfare;  and, 
my  dear  girl,  this  will  be  no  unprofitable  visit 
to  you,  if  you  accustom  yourself  to  reflect  on 
what  you  see  and  hear.  You  have  seen  that  an 
attention  to  cleanliness  will  set  off  the  cottage, 
and  procure  respect  for  the  owner  of  it ;  and  I 
have  often  wished,  that  our  superiors  would  look 
into  our  little  habitations  oftener  than  they  do; 
for  though  I  think  the  poor,  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  are  in  general  cleanly,  yet  such  visits 
would  encourage  them  to  be  more  and  more  so, 
and  might  have  a  good  effect  in  other  respects. 

Jenny.  I  wish  every  one  was  like  Kitty's  land- 
lord—  every  year,  since  the  spinning  grew  bad, 
when  he  shears  his  sheep,  he  gives  to  each  of  his 
cottagers  as  many  fleeces,  as  he  thinks  will  give 
the  poor  men's  family  something  to  do  in  winter; 
this  they  manufacture  into  drugget?,  stuff,  frize, 
or  half  cloth,  by  this  means  they  have  clothes 
cheap,  and  proh't  enough  on  what  they  sell,  to 
pay  the  landlord  for  his  wool,  and  more  too, 
sometimes;  so  that  he  loses  nothing,  and  they 
are  great  gainers — Heaven  reward  him  for  it  ! 
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Grandmother.  You  may  remember,  Jenny, 
I  often  told  you,  Kitty  bid  lair  to  do  well 
She  laid  out  little  in  tawdry  finery,  but  when 
Rhe  had  any  thing  to  spare,  she  laid  it  out 
in  something  that  was  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  her  hereafter ;  she  used  to  say,  she  would 
never  have  a  cabin  till  she  had  something 
to  put  in  it,  nor  marry  any  man  who  was  given 
to  drinking  whiskey  :  she  kept  her  word  in 
both  respects,  and  now  she  feels  the  benefit  of 
it.  Harry,  I  know,  is  a  handy  lad,  and  most 
of  our  men  are  ingenious.  Many  a  good  mason, 
thatcher,  and  carpenter  among  them,  who 
never  served  a  time  to  the  trade  :  if  they  would 
but  let  this  pernicious  whiskey  alone,  they 
would  be  much  better  than  they  are,  notwith- 
standing the  badness  of  trade. 

Jenny.  I  am  afraid,  mother,  the  gentry  don't 
always  set  them  a  good  example  in  this  respect. 

Grandmother.  Very  likely  ;  but  we  should 
remember,  rich  and  poor  have  one  example  set 
before  them;  we  are  not  bid  to  look  here  or 
there  for  a  pattern— our  Lord  says,  "  learn  of 
me,"  and  while  we  look  to  this  example,  we 
certainly  shall  avoid  intemperance  of  every  kind, 
aiivl  use  his  gifts  as  he  designed  we  should  ;  03' 
so  doing,  I  think  we  should  escape  many  bodily 
distempers.  Who  ever  heard  of  apoplexies 
among  the  poor  till  now- ?  and  now  they  are 
getting  quite  common,  and  other  distempers 
which  were  not  known  to  them  till  the  use  of 
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whiskey  became  so  general.  But,  thank 
Heaven  !  the  women  in  the  country  at  least, 
are  free  from  it. 


THE  AN7NALS  OF  THE  POOR— PART  I. 
Jenny  and  Grandmother. 

Jenny.  You  promised  a  long  time  ago,  to 
tell  me  your  misfortunes  after  my  grandfather's 
death.  1  wish  you  would  begin  them  now. 

Grandmother.  A  poor  story  it  is,  Jenny, 
but  you  shall  hear  it.  I  married  young,  indeed 
too  young,  as  many  people  do,  and  bring  a 
great  deal  of  hardships  on  themselves  by  it.  I 
was  at  service,  and  had  a  good  mistress ;  one 
that  looked  to  the  behaviour  of  he-r  servants  in 
every  respect;  no  lying,  no  swearing,  no  tat- 
tling would  she  allow  among  them,  and  though 
she  kept  them  pretty  constant  to  work,  she  gave 
them  time  to  mend  their  own  little  things. 
Every  Sunday  evening,  we  were  called  into  the 
parlour  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read,  and  itwasshe 
who  gave  me  that  old  Bible  I  am  so  fond  of.  O, 
I  remember  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  what 
she  said  when  she  put  it  in  my  hand. — Kitty, 
said  she,  if  you  make  this  book  the  rule  of  your 
conduct,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  comfort  in  it, 
whatever  misfortunes  may  fall  on  you— true 
enough  I  found  her  words  after.  Well,  I  was 
ou  I  married — Neither  my  husband  nor 
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I  had  any  thing  to  signify  to  begin  with,  so,  for 
a  great  while,  things  were  poor  enough  with  us 
— we  took  a  cottage  and  garden,  within  half  a 

a  mile  of  the  town  of ;  my  husband  was 

industrious,  and  I  did  what  I  could ;  but  chil- 
dren coming  fast,  was  a  great  draw-back  on  my 
little  earnings ;  however,  we  made  out  a  cow 
after  a  while,  and  I  thought  myself  happy:  well, 
we  went  on  pretty  well  for  nearly  eight  years, 
we  loved  one  another,  and  we  loved  our  children, 
we  had  potatoes  and  milk,  and  were  content,  till 
one  unlucky  day  my  husband  went  to  the  fair  to 
sell  a  pig — Oh!  that  day  I  shall  never  forget — 
my  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  from  morning  till 
night — I  could  settle  myself  to  nothing.  About 
night-fall  a  messenger  came  full  speed  to  tell  me 
a  man  was  killed  in  the  fair,  and  my  husband 
and  Jerry  Dowling  sent  to  jail  for  murder. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mother !  how  dreadful  must 
have  been  your  situation — what  did  you  do  ? 

Grandmother.  I  was,  indeed,  in  a  miserable 
way.  It  is  a  sad  thing  that  men  wont  leave 
a  fair  when  their  business  is  done — many  a  life 
would  be  saved  by  it,  if  they  did — but  one  wait- 
ing for  another,  and  more  company  still  coming 
in,  they  sit,  till  they  dont  know  what  they  are 
doing.  Your  grandfather  was  a  quiet  man  and 
a  sober  one — he  had  sold  his  pig,  and  was  just 
coming  off,  when  Jerry  Dowling  met  him,  and 
beggeid  he  would  wait  for  him  ;  so  they  went 
into  a  house  to  get  a  loaf  and  a  mug  of  beer — • 
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there  Jerry  met  a  man  he  had  an  did  grudge  to 
— they  quarrelled — words cameto blows — Jerry 
knocked  him  down  with  a  candlestick,  and  he 
lay  for  dead  a  great  while.  A  doctor  was  called; 
he  said  the  scull  was  fractured,  and  that  it  was 
ten  to  one  if  he  ever  got  over  it — poor  Jerry 
and  my  husband,  and  two  more  were  sent  to  jail. 
Oh,  Jenny,  you  can  have  no  notion  of  my  dis- 
tress when  I  heard  it :  it  was  too  late  then  to  go 
to  him.  I  had  five  young  children  to  mind  in  a 
lone  cabin,  and  I  think  I  should  never  have 
seen  the  morning,  if  old  Ellen  Bergen,  who 
never  missed  doing  a  good  turn,  had  not  come 
and  sat  with  me  all  night — Heaven  reward  her 
for  it !  What  a  night  I  passed!  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break.  Poor  Ellen  encouraged  me 
As  much  as  she  could,  and  bid  me  trust  in  the 
Lord  — that  may  be  things  were  not  so  bad  as 
we  heard;  and  she  told  me  all  her  own  misfor- 
tunes* for  she  also  had  had  her  trials.  Morning 
came  at  last,  and  I  thought  it  would  never  come. 
I  left  Ellen  to  take  care  of  the  children,  except 
the  one  on  my  breast,  which  I  took  with  me, 
and  set  off  to  the  jail;  there  I  found  my  poor 
husband  in  grief  enough,  but  it  was  some  com- 
fort to  me  to  find  he  had  not  struck  any  one, 
and  that  the  wounded  man  was  not  dead. 

Jenny.  And  did  he  die,  mother  ? 

Grandmother.  No;  but  he  lingered  a  great 
while,  and  was  not  out  of  danger  till  near  the 
assizes,  and  even  then  would  not  make  up  the 
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quarrel ;  so  Jerry  and  my  husband  stood  their 
trial,  and  though  they  were  acquitted,  yet  it 
cost  us  a  power  of  money  to  maintain  him  in 
jail,  and  to  fee  lawyers ;  so  that  our  cow  and 
our  pig  were  forced  to  go  for  it,  and  a  day's 
peace  I  had  not  myself  all  the  time,  but  running 
back  and  forwards  to  the  jail,  and  to  half  the 
gentry  in  the  country,  striving  to  get  a  charac- 
ter of  him,  and,  thank  heaven,  he  got  a  good 
one  as  a  peaceable,  quiet  man.  Well,  after 
all,  I  thought  myself  as  happy  as  a  queen,  the 
day  I  brought  him  home,  and  the  neighbours 
all  rejoiced  with  me.  But  we  are  poor  blind 
creatures,  and  little  think  what  is  before  us. 
Whether  it  was  the  long  confinement  or  a  fever 
which  raged  in  the  jail  at  the  time,  I  dont  know, 
but  in  a  week  after  he  came  home,  he  sickened, 
and  after  lying  three  weeks,  left  me  a  poor 
widow  indeed,  with  five  young  orphans. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mother  you  were  in  a  sad  way 
then. 

Grandmother.  Sad,  indeed,  and  would  have 
been  worse,  but  that  the  poor  neighbours  were 
very  kind  to  me;  any  of  them  who  had  a  sup  of 
milk  shared  it  with  me,  and  brought  me  turf, 
for  while  my  poor  man  was  in  jail  I  could  cut 
none,  and  it  was  now  winter,  and  poor  Ellen 
after  working  all  day,  often  came  to  sit  up  with 
my  husband,  and  let  me  get  a  little  sleep.  But 
after  the  funeral,  it  was  then  Jenny,  I  felt  my 
misery;  and  many  a  night.have  I  sat  up  hours 
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praying  to  the  Lord  to  look  down  upon  me; 
and  then  it  was  that  I  grew  so  fond  of  the  Bible 
— often,  when  my  heart  was  ready  to  break,  a 
text  would  rise  up  in  my  mind,  and  comfort  me. 

Jcnni/.  I  wish,  mother,  you  could  remember 
some  of  them. 

Grandmother.  I  remember  them  well :  this 
was  one  —  "  Let  thy  widows  trust  in  me — I  will 
be  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  a  father  to  the 
fatherless: — and  many  other  such.  And  I  of- 
ten went  on  my  knees,  and  begged  of  God  to 
take  my  children  under  his  protection,  and 
give  me  grace  to  do  my  duty  by  them. 

Jenny.  But,  mother,  did  not  some  of  your 
relations  offer  to  take  any  of  them  off  your 
hands  ? 

Grandmother.  Oh,  yes,  Jenny,  my  husband's 
brotherwouldhavetaken  the  eldest  boy,  andmy 
aunt  Peggy  offered  to  take  a  little  girl,  but  my 
heart  lay  in  them — I  could  not  think  of  parting 
from  them ;  besides,  I  think  when  children  are 
brought  up  separately,  they  will  not  have  a  right 
affection  for  each  other,  or  even  for  their  pa- 
rents, and  who  can  expect  any  one  to  take  the 
care  of  them  that  a  mother  would?  I  knew  I 
could  not  now  stay  in  the  country,  having  no 
one  to  help  me,  so  I  took  a  cabin  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town,  with  a  bit  of  a  yard  behind  it. — 
Here  I  came  at  May ;  a  neighbour  lent  me  a 
horse  to  carry  my  little  things,  a  great  many  of 
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them  came  most  of  the  way  with  me,  and  helped 
to  carry  the  children,  and  at  parting  gave  me 
their  blessing,  which  I  think  did  me  good.  I 
always  had  the  happiness  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  my  neighbours,  because  I  meddled  with 
nobody's  business  but  my  own. — But,  Jenny,  I 
am  fairly  tired  of  talking  now  ?  and  besides, 
there  is  something  which  rises  in  my  throat  and 
almost  chokes  me,  whilst  I  talk  of  the  days  that 
are  gone,  and  call  to  mind  how  happy  I  was 
with  my  husband ;  so,  my  dear  child,  you  must 
have  patience  till  another  time. 

— • =^<*>|O!e>«»- — 
ANNALS  OF  THE  POOR— PART  II. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny*  MOTHER,  I  long  for  the  rest  of  your 
story. 

Grandmother.  I  am  just  going  to  finish  it, 
Jenny. 

When  I  came  to  town  my  whole  dependance 
was  four  barrels  of  potatoes,  and  about  a  guinea 
in  money;  the  money  I  laid  out  on  salt,  soap, 
tobacco  and  candles,  these  are  things  commonly 
called  for,  and  though  my  stock  of  them  was 
small  I  could  get  more  at  any  time,  for  I  took  care 
to  be  very  exact  in  paying  for  any  thing  I  got 
on  credit.  A  brother  of  my  old  mistress  gave  me 
credit  for  a  hundred  of  flour;  she  had  taught  me 
how  to  bake  well ;  I  kept  good  bread  and  had 
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pretty  constant  call  for  it;  besides  I  sold  butter, 
eggs,  &c.  and  by  all  these  I  had  some  little 
profit;  besides  which  I  washed  for  some  of  the 
town  folks,  and  this  I  mostly  did  at  night :  when 
I  had  not  other  work,  I  spun  a  ball  of  worsted- 
In  short  I  was  up  early  and  late,  and  never  a 
minute  idle,  yet  with  all  I  could  do,  things  were 
very  tight  with  me  for  a  year  and  better  ;  how- 
ever in  that  time,  I  gota  good  name  in  the  town, 
as  a  sober,  honest,  industrious  women — and 
that  is  a  great  matter  to  a  poor  body.  I  had  a 
room  to  spare,  and  I  let  it  to  an  honest  old  wo- 
man that  helped  to  pay  the  rent ;  she  was  com- 
pany for  me,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  go  out, 
would  have  an  eye  to  the  children.  By  degrees 
I  got  on  a  little,  and  used  to  buy  a  pig  in  the 
market,  and  sell  it  in  bacon^  which  is  profitable  i 
as  my  little  boys  grew  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing, 
I  thought  if  they  were  let  to  run  about  with  the 
boys  of  the  town,  they  would  learn  bad  habits, 
and  soon  be  past  my  management ;  so  what  did 
I  do  but  teach  them  to  knit:  nothing  in  the  world 
keeps  old  and  young  out  of  mischief  so  well  as 
employment ;  they  were  not  very  willing  to  knit, 
because  forsooth  it  was  not  work  for  men,  but  I 
kept  them  to  it,  and  many  a  good  shilling  they 
earned  for  me  after  a  while. 

One  day  a  fine  gentlewoman  was  passing  by, 
and  a  shower  of  rain  drove  her  into  my  little 
house— -she  sat  down,  looked  about  her,  and 
praised  the  neatness  of  it  — I  always  strove  to 
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be  clean  j  but  when  she  save  the  two  little  fel- 
lows knitting  away,  she  was  delighted,  looked 
at  their  work,  and  praised  it,  and  hearing  I 
was  a  poor  widow,  she  put  half  a  guinea  in  my 
hand, and  bid  me  buypumps  for  the  boys,andshe 
spoke  kindly  to  them,  bidding  them  begood  boys, 
andobeytheirmother and  God  would  bless  them. 
I  thought  more  of  her  advice  than  her  money, 
for  I  am  sure  the  boys  were  the  better  of  it  from 
that  day  to  this,  and  never  were  ashamed  of 
knitting  after— nay  I  was  the  better  of  it  my- 
self, for  it  encouraged  me  to  struggle  on.  Oh  ! 
if  the  gentry  knew  what  good  they  might  do 
without  putting  a  fai  thing  out  of  their  pockets, 
only  by  looking  in  on  the  poor  now  and  then, 
giving  them  a  little  advice,  and  letting  them  see 
they  were  thoughtful  about  them,  it  would  alter 
the  world  for  the  better.  This  good  lady's 
kindness  did  not  stop  here,  for  she  soon  after 
sent  me  seven  or  eight  books  for  the  children, 
for  I  told  her  I  had  taught  them  to  read.  Well ! 
in  due  time,  I  bound  my  eldest  son,  your  father, 
to  his  uncle  a  linen  weaver — his  uncle  took  him 
without  a  fee,  and  a  good  boy  he  turned  out: 
my  other  son  I  made  a  shoe-maker  of,  and  you 
know  he  is  in  a  snug  way  now :  this  lessened 
my  family  and  my  expense  too,  though  I  had 
to  clothe  them  for  a  while.  Your  aunt  Nanny, 
when  she  was  hardly  seventeen,  went  to  service; 
she  was  always  a  sober,  steady  girl,  and  it  was 
a  daughter  of  my  own  good  mistress,  that  she 
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went  to,  one  that  I  knew  would  have  an  eye 
over  her,  or  I  should  be  very  uneasy  at  parting 
from  her  so  young ;  but  I  thank  God  she  always 
behaved  discreet,  and,  though  I  say  it,  is  well 
respected  by  her  betters.  Your  other  aunts 
married,  and  got  pretty  good  matches ;  they 
married  indeed  rather  too  soon,  but  I  did  so 
myself.  But,  Jenny,  are  you  not  tired  of  lis- 
tening to  me  ? 

Jenny.  No,  mother,  nor  wont  if  you  say 
as  much  more. 

Grandmother.  I  have  not  much  more  to  say 
now  Jenny.  When  your  father  married  and 
got  a  house  of  his  own,  he  would  not  be  at  rest 
till  I  came  to  live  with  him.  He  had  the  hap- 
piness to  get  just  such  a  wife  as  I  could  wish  for 
him;  a  sober  honest  well-tempered  woman;  she 
and  I  never  have  had  a  word  of  difference,  since 
I  came  to  her,  and  I  trust  in  the  Lord  never 
shall ;  and  I  hope,  my  dear  Jenny,  your  love 
and  duty  to  her,  will  in  some  degree  reward 
her,  for  her  goodness  to  me. 

Jenny.  I  would  love  and  respect  my  mother, 
for  her  care  of  you,  if  I  had  no  other  reason  ; 
but  you  were  going  to  say  something  else. 

Grandmother.  No,  Jenny,  not  now,  ano- 
ther time  we  shall  find  something  else  to  say. 
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TEA  DRINKING. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  HAVE  you  seen  the  things  which 
Tim  Higgins  left  here  for  Kitty  Martin? 

Grandmother.  Yes,  and  I  understand  that 
she  is  to  send  for  them  this  evening.  Tim  was 
so  kind  as  to  let  her  put  them  on  his  car  from  the 
fair;  and  as  this  was  the  nearest  spot  to  her  ca- 
bin, for  he  goes  a  different  road  from  her's,  after 
leaving  the  village,  she  told  him  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  allow  them  to  remain  here,  till  she  could 
find  a  way  of  getting  them  over  to  her  own 
place. 

Jenny.  I  see,  Grandmother,  she  has  a  mind 
to  furnish  her  house  ;  the  table  is  a  pretty  one, 
and  I  think  the  tub,  the  pot,  and  the  bowl 
cheap,  at  what  Tim  said  they  cost.  But  what 
do  you  think  of  the  tea  china  ? 

Grandmother.  I  dislike  the  very  sight  of 
them,  when  1  think  of  all  the  mischief  they  do. 
When  you  come,  Jenny,  to  buy  conveniences  for 
a  place  of  your  own,  I  hope  you  will  know  how 
to  lay  out  your  money  better. 

Jenny.  I  dont  expect  to  be  able  to  drink 
tea  frequently,  but  I  can't  help  saying,  that  I 
think  a  few  cups  and  saucers  look  neat  and 
pretty  on  a  shelf. 

Grandmother*     Well,  if  you  only  got  them 
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for  show,  I  should  be  sati.sh'ed,  though,  I  greatly 
Tear,  that  would  not  content  you  ;  besides,  these 
cups  and  saucers  could  not  have  cost  less  than 
seven  shillings;  and,  surely,  it  would  be  wise 
to  lay  out  so  large  a  sum  on  something  that 
would  be  useful,  as  well  as  pretty.  If  you 
would  take  your  grandmother's  advice,  you 
would  give  up  tea-drinking  altogether;  for,  if 
you  indulge  yourself  with  it  now  and  then, 
you  may  grow  so  fond  of  it  as  to  be  un- 
able to  do  without  it,  and  every  one  knows 
what  a  great  deal  of  money  it  carries  off.  I 
know  servants,  who,  if  they  were  out  of  place 
to-morrow,  have  not  saved  a  penny  out  of  their 
wages ;  every  halfpenny  they  can  earn  going 
for  tea  and  sugar,  as  fast  as  they  can  get  it* 
Think  of  poor  Nanny  Ward. 

Jenny.  Many  a  time  1  think  of  her.  But 
do  you  suppose  that  it  was  tea-drinking  brought 
her  to  what  she  is  ?  There  is  Michael  Carroll, 
her  next  door  neighbour,  has  but  three  acres  of 
land ;  and  it  was  but  little  he  made  of  it,  till 
by  hard  labour,  and  working  at  it  early  and  late, 
he  got  it  a  little  in  heart.  Every  one  knows  how 
decently  he  reared  his  family  ;  and,  it  is  said 
that  he  has  also  contrived  to  save  something  for 
a  rainy  day.  Now  Nanny  and  her  husband  have 
saved  nothing  ;  she  and  her  uncle  have  four 
acres  and  a  half  of  good  land ;  one  acre,  set, 
pays  the  whole  rent,  so  they  have  the  rest  clear ; 
and  yet  they  have  not  a  penny  to  spare,  their 
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much  better,  not  a  whole  table  or  chair  in  their 
house  ;  but  indeed  1  have  heard  people  say,  that 
the  husband  was  not  as  diligent,  as  he  ought. 

Grandmother.  I'll  never  lay  a  hard  word  on 
a  man  who  has  a  tea  drinking  wife.  James 
Ward's  a  quiet  harmless  man,  and  she  could  do 
what  she  pleased  with  him,  if  she  took  right 
ways.  They  began  the  world  with  three  good 
cows,  and  a  horse  at  their  door;  one  went  al- 
ter another ;  then  they  got  an  ass  ;  that  went, 
after  a  while,  which  left  them  one  whole  year 
without  a  sod  of  turf.  Their  eldest  son,  as  good 
a  boy  as  ever  lived,  worked  at  a  factory,  and 
earned  a  good  deal  of  money,  yet  he  could  not 
keep  enough  to  put  a  coat  on  his  back ;  they  got 
it  from  him  as  long  as  he  had  it,  and  he  was 
willing  to  give,  and  to  keep  things  together,  if 
he  could,  but  he  was  wearied  out,  and  listed. 

Jenny.  Heaven  forgive  his  mother  !  1  was 
very  sorry  for  him,  for  he  was  always  a  well- 
disposed  lad.  But  sure,  you  dont  think  his  mo- 
ther's drinking  tea  could  do  all  this ;  a  little 
would  do  her. 

Grandmother.  Take  a  little  out  of  a  little, 
and  it  makes  that  little  less.  You  have  learned 
a  few  rules  in  figures,  Jenny,  and  now  is  your 
time  to  use  them.  Every  one,  whether  married 
or  single,  ought  to  know  her  comings  in,  and 
her  goings  out,  that  she  may  see  whether  the  one 
will  balance  the  other,  or  whether  she  has  any 
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savings.  Now,  if  you  please  to  cast  up  what 
one  meal  of  tea  erery  day  would  cost  Nanny  in 
the  year.  Tea  is  from  6*.  to  8s.  a  pound  ; 
sugar  nine  pence.  If  she  had  no  one  to  drink 
tea  with  her,  she  can't  make  out  the  sugar  and 
tea  less  than  three  pence  ;  dont  you  think  bread 
and  butter  and  cream,  worth  three  pence  more  ? 
now  see  can  you  make  that  less  than  nine 
pounds  sterling  a  year. 

Jenny.  Indeed,  Mother,  I  never  thought  so 
badly  of  tea  before. 

Grandmother.  Well,  but  that's  not  half  of 
it ;  you  know  N7anny  will  have  it  twice  a  day, 
if  she  can  ;  and  you  are  also  to  take  into  the  ac- 
count the  time  spent  about  it.  A  poor  person's 
time  is  his  treasure ;  how  much  is  lost  at  it — 
how  much  is  lost  running  to  the  grocer's  for  it; 
and  now  you  may  see  whether  such  a  one  as 
Nanny  Ward  is  not  able  to  beggar  her  family. 
What  heart  would  a  man  have  to  work,  in  such 
a  case.  They  have  three  children  grown  up  ; 
these  are  gone  from  them,  and  are  doing  for 
themselves;  they  have  seven  young  ones  at 
home,  and  do  you  think  they  have  seven  pence 
worth  of  clothes  on  them  ? 

Jenny.  Why,  hardly.  But,  mother,  you 
need  not  say  another  word  against  tea,  for  I'll 
never  take  to  it ;  and  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Nan- 
ny, she  is  a  good-natured  woman,  and  never 
idle,  that  I  saw,  only  when  she's  taking  tea,  or 
smoking. 
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Grandmother.  And  that's  a  great  portion  of 
her  time.  She  knows  how  to  work,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  house,  but  what  good  does  it  doher  ?  Her 
husband  is  no  drinking  man;  if  he  earns  nothing, 
he  spends  nothing,  and  three  acres  and  a  half, 
clear  of  rent,  ought  to  give  them  plenty  of  pro- 
vision ;  instead  of  that,  they  often  sell  cheap 
and  buy  dear  in  one  year, 

Jenny.  Well,  mother,  I  think  our  neigh- 
bour, Mary  Doyle,  the  weaver's  wife,  is  even 
more  to  blame  than  Nanny ;  she  has  not  even  a 
garden,  yet  she  must  have  her  tea  twice  a  day, 
fresh  bread  and  butter  with  it ;  and  she's  training 
her  boys  to  it.  She  hasno  daughter,  and  though 
they  keep  two  looms,  and  sometimes  three,  go- 
ing, they  are  not  a  penny  better  than  a  beggar, 
too. 

Grandmother.  Nor  never  will,  you  may  be 
sure.  People  in  a  town,  at  a  season  when  milk 
is  scarce,  may  have  some  sort  of  excuse  for 
taking  tea ;  but  for  such  as  us  in  the  country, 
who  have  milk  of  our  own,  or  can  get  it  any 
time,  it  is  really  shameful.  We  may  well  talk 
of  hard  times  ;  the  times  will  never  be  good  till 
poor  men  leave  off  whiskey,  and  poor  women, 
tea.  I'll  tell  you  one  fault  more  I  have  with 
tea-drinking  :  I  think  it  prevents  charity  ;  some- 
times, at  least,  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  did. 
Suppose  a  poor  woman,  reduced  to  great  pover- 
^y,  and  induced  to  make  her  case  known  to  the 
gentry,  is  it  very  probable  that  she  will  get  re- 
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lief  from  them,  if  they  know  her  to  be  a  tea- 
drinker? 

Jenny.  I  wish  some  wise  people  would  now 
lay  their  heads  together,  and  contrive  some 
method  that  would  keep  the  poor  from  asking  at 
all;  for  living  on  alms  gives  them  habits  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  poor  creeping  spirit  that  never  rises 
to  any  thing  good.  Tell  me,  Grandmother,  how 
should  you  contrive  it,  for  it  would  be  a  happy 
day  for  Ireland,  which  saw  every  man  that  was 
able,  willing  to  work. 

Grandmother.  Me  contrive  it,  child  !  Tis 
another  sort  of  aheadthatmustdo  it.  But  I  hope 
it  might  be  done  ;  and  whosoever  does  it,  shall 
have  my  hearty  prayers  and  blessings;  and  then, 
Jenny,  charity  would  go  to  those  only  who  really 
want  it : — old  people,  poor  and  pasttheir  labour, 
young  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents, 
.sickness  in  poor  families,  and  many  things,  per- 
haps, which  I  know  nothing  of;  so,  I  think, 
they  need  not  be  idle. 

Jenny.  While  you  spoke  of  old  people  past 
their  labour,  I  thought  of  old  Mary  Coyle.  She 
is  turned  of  eighty  four,  has  no  one  to  do  a  hand's 
turn  for  her,  and  yet  she  maintains  herself  and  a 
little  grandson,  whom  his  unfeelingfather  left  to 
the  wide  world,  when  he  listed;  she  even  sends 
the  child  to  school,  and  she  aaks  nothing. 

Grandmother.  Nor  never  will  while  she  can 
make  out  one  meal  a  day.  She  and  another  old 
woman  have  a  room  between  them,  in  the  town, 
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hard  by.  Mary  was  a  strong  robust  woman,  and 
is  pretty  healthy  still ;  she  spins  woollen  or 
worsted  for  any  one  who  employs  her;  she 
washes  and  mends  shirts  and  stockings,  for  such 
as  have  no  women  of  their  own  to  do  it ;  and  she 
wants  no  spectacles  yet.  So,  one  way  or  ano- 
ther, she  struggles  on.  You  never  saw  her 
dirty,  I  am  sure  ;  and  wherever  you  see  clean- 
liness, you  may  expect  something  else  that  is 
good. 

Jenny.  Mary  is  as  neat  an  old  creature  as 
ever  I  saw.  But  I  had  better  set  about  my 
washing,  and,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
mother,  you'll  never  see  me  a  tea-drinker. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  I  WISH,  Grandmother,  you  could 
teach  me  to  look  on  things  in  the  same  light  you 
do ;  I  thought  very  bad  of  our  late  loss,  till  I 
heard  you  reckon  up  all  we  had  still  to  enjoy  ; 
so  that  I  am  almost  persuaded  'tis  a  great  sin 
to  murmur  at  any  thing. 

Grandmother.  I  would  have  you,  Jenny,  be 
not  only  almost,  but  altogether,  persuaded,  that 
to  repine  at  any  thing  is  a  sin.  To  submit  pati- 
ently to  every  allotment  of  Providence  is  certain- 
ly our  duty  ;  but  we  shall  never  be  able  to  per- 
form it  without  applying  often  and  earnestly  to 


"the  (liver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift.'* 
His  assistance  we  are  sure  of,  if  we  ask  it  in 
sincerity,  and  without  it  we  can  do  nothing  that 
is  good.  It  will  be  of  great  use  to  us,  too,  if  we 
accustom  ourselves  to  consider  whatblessings  we 
enjoy,  and  how  little  we  deserve  them  You 
may  remember,  Jenny,  the  complaint  made  of 
the  people  of  God,  in  old  times,  '*  Israel  doth 
not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider ;''  as 
much  as  to  say,  their  want  of  knowledge  was 
owing  to  their  want  of  thought.  Now  I  have 
often  thought,  that  we  poor  women,  who  live  in 
the  country,  havemoreleisureforreflectionthan 
mostothers ;  ourmenare  most  of  the  day  abroad, 
we  sit  at  home  with  our  little  ones ;  we  can  me- 
ditate and  work  at  the  same  time;  and,  as  we  are 
mostly  thinking  of  something,  we  may  as  well 
turn  our  thoughts  to  some  useful  purpose.  It  sig- 
nifies nothing  to  say  we  are  ignorant,  and  have 
had  little  or  no  instruction ;  there  is  not  one 
among  us  that  does  not  know  we  are  the  work- 
manship of  the  Almighty,  and  accountable  to  him 
for  every  thought,  word,  and  action.  Now,  if 
we  knew  nothing  more  than  this,  if  we  consider 
it  often  and  seriously,  don't  you  think  it  would 
go  a  great  way  toward  making  us  careful  of  our 
words,  as  well  as  actions  ? 

Jenny.  I  believe  it  would,  mother;  but  one 
foolish  thing,  or  other,  seems  to  take  up  our 
thoughts  from  morning  till  night. 
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Grandmother.  This  is  partly  our  infirmity, 
and  partly  the  work  of  an  unwearied  enemy,  who 
continually  presents  the  world,  and  the  things  of 
it.  to  our  view;  and  one  means  of  avoiding  his 
snares,  is  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  some  useful  or 
serious  subject ;  for,  if  we  look  long  at  his  baits, 
we  shall  be  likely  to  swallow  them  at  last.  But, 
Jenny,  I  was  going  to  observe,  that  the  most  ig- 
norant among  us  have  the  Lord's  prayer  by  rote, 
and,  if  we  consider  it  as  we  ought,  we  might 
learn  a  great  part  of  our  duty  from  that  alone. 
The  first  petition  is,  "  thy  will  be  done."  This 
excludes  all  repining,  all  murmuring  at  any  dis- 
pensation of  Providence.  The  next,  "  give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,"  limits  our  desires. 
We  acknowledge,  by  this,  that  our  daily  sup- 
port comes  from  him,  and  that,  as  he  has  pro- 
mised us  what  is  truly  needful,  we  are  to  be  con- 
tent. And  "  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us."  Consi- 
der this  well,  Jenny  ;  does  not  this  petition 
plainly  forbid  our  doing  any  sort  of  injury  to  our 
neighbours  ?  nay  more,  does  it  not  mean  that 
we  are  not  to  resent  those  we  may  receive  from 
them,  be  they  ever  so  great. 

Jenny.     This  is  a  hard  task,  mother. 

Grandmother*     Very  hard,   indeed,    Jei»ny 
to  our  natural  disposition  ;  but  let  us  remembei 
what  our  Saviour  endured,  and  how  great  was 
his  meekness ;  that  we  can  do  all  things  through 
him  who  strengthened  us :  and  also,  the  dread- 
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tul  penalty  we  incur  by  notforgiving  others;  that 
our  own  sins  are  not  to  be  forgiven  on  any  other 
terms;  nor  should  we  findit  sodifficulttoibrgive, 
if  we  checked  the  first  inclination  to  anger  or  re- 
venge, in  its  birth:  it  is  by  brooding  over  it,  that 
it  rises  to  such  a  height,  and,  every  day  gaining 
new  strength,  too  often  ends  very  badly  Sup- 
pose, Jenny,  a  storm  swept  over  our  little  field 
of  oats,  laid  it  level,  and  totally  spoiled  it;  do 
you  think  ic  would  be  wise  in  us  to  get  in  a 
passion  with  the  tempest  ? 

Jenny.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question, 
mother  ?  The  storm  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  if  it  please  him  to  employ  it  to 
destroy  our  little  property,  we  are  to  submit 
patiently  to  his  good  pleasure. 

Grandmother.  You  are  quite  right,  Jenny, 
so  far;  and  1  would  have  you  endeavour  to  look 
on  the  person  who  may  injure  you,  in  the  same 
light  you  do  on  the  storm,  as  an  instrument  in 
his  hand,  and  employed  for  your  good,  if  you 
do  not  prevent  it  yourself. 

Jenny.  I  suppose,  mother,  you  dont  think 
the  Almighty  designs  we  should  injure  each 
other. 

Grandmother.  Far  from  me  be  such  a 
thought ;  he  wills  nothing  but  good.  But  as,  in 
Scripture,  the  wicked  are  called  "  his  rod,"  I 
suppose  he  may  sometimes  make  use  of  one 
wicked  man  to  punish  another,  or  to  exercise 
the  faith  and  patience  of  good  people ;  and  it 
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would  be  a  great  help  towards  rooting  all  bitter- 
ness out  of  our  minds,  if  we  could  bring  our- 
selves to  look  on  those  that  injure  us  only  as  his 
instruments,  and  used  for  our  welfare  only. 
But  we  are  not  quite  done  with  the  prayer : — 
"  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  Every  day's 
experience  teaches  us  how  little  we  are  able  to 
withstand  it,  and  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to 
look  to  Him,  in  every  occurrence  of  life.  "  And 
deliver  us  from  evil ;"  this,  I  think,  contains  a 
great  deal ;  it  is  not  only  from  the  calamities 
human  life  is  subject  to,  we  ask  to  be  deli- 
vered; such  as  pain,  sickness,  poverty,  &c. 
These  are  not  always  evils ;  they  are  sometimes 
only  sharp  medicines,  designed  to  cure  an  inve- 
terate disease ;  but  there  is  an  evil  under 
which  we  are  told  the  whole  creation  groans, 
viz.  that  of  our  own  depraved  nature.  If  this 
were  done  away,  all  others  would  sink  with  it, 
and  we  should  be  angels,  even  while  in  the  body. 
Against  this  evil  we  should  watch  and  pray  con- 
tinually. And  now,  Jenny,  tell  me,  don't  you 
think,  that  even  from  this  short  prayer,  the  most 
ignorant  person  may  learn  much  of  his  duty  to 
God  and  his  neighbour,  if  he  will  bestow  a  few 
serious  thoughts  on  it. 

Jenny.  I  have  been  used  to  repeat  this  prayer 
night  and  morning  from  my  infancy,  but  I  con- 
fess, mother,  I  have  never  thought  of  it  as  you 
do,  nor  as  I  ought  till  now  ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
with  us  as  it  was  with  the  Jews,  we  do  not 
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ignorant  as  we  are,  may  be  we  have  helps 
enough  if  we  would  but  make  use  of  them. 

Grandmother.  True,  Jenny ;  and  if  we  en- 
deavour to  improve  one  talent,  more  will  be 
added ;  but  let  us  go  back  to  what  we  began 
with,  I  told  you  we  poor  women  (in  the  country 
especially)  have  more  leisure  for  reflection  than 
other  people,  and  we  are  accountable  for  the 
use  we  make  of  it ;  while  our  poor  men  are 
abroad  at  work,  and  exposed  to  temptations  of 
various  kinds,  we  for  the  most  part  sit  quietly  at 
home,  we  can  watch  the  growing  disposition  of 
our  children,  and  strive  to  correct  any  thing  we 
perceive  to  be  wrong  in  them,  and  our  cares  for 
them  will  seldom  fail  of  having  a  good  effect  on 
them,  if  we  are  steady  and  patient,  if  we  correct 
with  temper  and  punish  with  moderation,  and 
above  all  things  if  we  give  them  a  good  ex- 
ample. When  our  men  return  cold  and  hungry, 
perhaps  a  little  out  of  temper,  we  ought  to  have 
their  meal  ready  in  the  best  manner  possible,  the 
house  tidy,  and  a  good  fire  if  we  can,  and  if  they 
do  happen  to  say  any  angry  word  or  find  fault 
without  a  cause,  a  mild  answer  given  in  a  soft 
gentle  tone  will  commonly  satisfy  them,  for  a 
soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  and  when  they 
are  a  little  refreshed,  they  feel  themselves  com- 
fortable and  all  is  well;  our  men,  in  the  country 
at  least,  are  seldom  bad  husbands,  but  a  cross 
answer  given  when  a  man  is  cold  and  weary 
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will  only  irritate  him,  and  if  it  does  no  othev 
mischief,  it  lessens  his  wife  in  his  opinion,  which 
is  a  very  bad  consequence.  Since  trade  grew 
bad,  and  your  father  and  brother  do  out  work 
sometimes,  you  see  how  careful  your  mother 
is,  to  have  every  thing  comfortable  for  them  as 
far  as  she  can,  against  they  come  back,  and  if  the 
day  is  wet,  dry  stockings,  &c.  but  she  was 
always  a  good  wife,  and  to  me  as  good  a 
daughter  as  I  could  wish.  Lord  reward  her  ! 
And  1  know  Jenny,  that  her  thoughts  are  often 
employed  on  serious  subjects  when  her  hands  are 
about  her  little  household  business  ;  if  you  will 
accustom  yourself  to  the  like,  you  will  find  the 
benefit  of  it,  nor  will  it  at  all  hurt  your  lively 
spirits;  godliness  has  the  promise  of  this  world 
as  well  as  that  to  come,  and  what  reflection  so 
cheering  as  this,  that  we  are  ever  under  the  eye 
of  Him  who  loved  us  even  while  we  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sin;  who  careth  for  us,  who 
pitieth  us  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  and 
without  whose  will,  one  hair  of  our  heads  can- 
not fall  to  the  ground.  Is  there  a  wretch  so 
miserable  as  not  to  draw  consolation  from 
language  like  this?  Oh  what  an  invaluable 
treasure  is  the  Bible. 

WHISKEY  DRINKING  AT  FAIRS. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny* 
Grandmother.     I  was  glad  to  see  your  bro- 
ther James,  coming  in  from  the  fair — for  though 
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he  mostly  returns  sober,  I  began  to  be  uneasy 
about  him. 

Jenny.  And  so  was  I,  grandmother,  when 
I  heard  of  what  had  happened;  but  it  has  com- 
pletely sobered  James,  at  least,  for  some  time. 
He  was  witness  to  a  horrid  sight,  a  man's  brains 
dashed  out  at  a  blow  at  the  fair. 

Grandmother.  It  is  not  quite  two  weeks, 

since  a  man  was  killed  at  the  fair  of  A , 

and  seven  have  fled  for  it — and  now  another — 
what  are  we  likely  to  come  to  ! 

Jenny.  I  believe  it  was  the  same  faction 

who  met  at  B ,  but  it  was  not  one  of  them 

that  was  killed,  but  a  quiet,  harmless  man,  who 
rushed  in  among  them,  hoping  to  makepeace — 
a  blow  struck  him  dead  at  once;  that  ended  the 
fray.  Eight  have  fled  for  it;  The  Coroner's 
inquest  makes  it  wilful  murder,  James  says  it 
would  have  pierced  one's  heart,  to  see  the  man's 
wife  and  children. 

Grandmother.  My  heart  has  been  often 
pierced  with  grief  and  shame,  by  such  doings 
as  these  ;  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 
\Vhat  other  people  do  we  hear  of  murdering 
each  other,  at  fair  or  market;  here,  I  think, 
it  is  growing  more  and  mare  common  ;  and  if 
some  means  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
we  shall  be  quite  barbarians  in  a  little  time. 

Jenny.  And  what  means,  grandmother, 
would  you  propose  ?  There  was,  I  heard,  no 
magistrate,  in  the  town ;  and  you  see  what  a 
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private  man  got,  by  going  between  the  ruffians, 
Grandmother.  In  towns  where  there  are 
magistrates,  I  think,  the  country  people,  at  an 
early  hour,  ought  to  be  warned  to  go  home,  and 
the  tipling  houses  shut ;  for  we  seldom  hear 
of  a  sober  quarrel ;  and,  would  to  God,  that 
each  individual  would  so  far  consult  his  own 
credit,  and  the  interest  of  his  family,  as  to 
leave  the  town  sober  as  he  came  to  it.  I  know 
it  is  fatiguing  to  stand  in  a  fair  all  day,  fasting, 
but  one  pint  of  beer,  and  a  loaf,  will  amply 
supply  his  wants,  till  he  goes  home.  Your  Fa- 
ther, Jenny,  has  made  it  a  rule,  never  to  taste 
liquor  in  a  fair ;  when  his  business  is  done,  if 
he  has  a  tenpenny  to  spare,  he  buys  bread,  or 
a  bit  of  meal,  and  carries  it  home  with  him, 
and  enjoys  a  comfortable  meal  in  his  own  family. 
By  doing  so,  he  has  saved  many  a  pound  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  besides  keeping  up  his  credit ; 
for  the  man  that  is  always  sober,  is  the  one  to  be 
depended  on. 

Jenny.  My  father  has  come  off  well  enough 
in  this  respect.  Yet,  James  says,  it  is  often 
hard  to  leave  a  fair  without  drinking  a  little  ; 
as  so  many  friends  and  acquaintances  call  a  per- 
son in,  just  to  take  share  of  one  quart ;  then, 
more  company  still  dropping  in,  he  says,  quart 
after  quart  comes,  till  they  dont  know  where  to 
stop. 

Grandmother.  To  stop,  Jenny,  is  no  easy  task ; 
but  I  think  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  refuse 
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beginning  at  all ;  a  little  resolution  will  do  that; 
and  when  it  is  seen  that  a  man  is  steady  to  his 
,.:irpDss,  people  will  leave  off  pressing  him. 
When  any  of  James's  acquaintance  want  him 
to  take  share  of  a  quart,  I  would  advise  him  to 
reflect  thus  before  he  tastes  it: — '  this  quart  will 
bring  another — more  may  follow  —  I  may  get 
drunk,  a  quarrel  may  ensue,  murder  may  be 
the  consequence; — dreadful  thought!  I  may  kill 
a  man  ;  or,  I  may  be  hurried  in  a  moment,  mad 
with  passion,  inflamed  with  liquor,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  ;  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity.' 

James,  (who  had  entered  while  this  was 
spoken,  and  had  heard  almost  the  whole  of  it) — 
Say  no  more,  the  thought  of  this  is  terrible ! 

Grandmother.  The  reality,  James,  would 
be  terrible  indeed — therefore  dont  put  away 
the  thought  of  it,  while  you  are  yet  sober,  for 
when  the  liquor  once  gets  into  your  head,  all 
thought  is  gone,  you  are  no  longer  master  of 
yourself,  but  a  fit  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the 
devil,  to  pull  destruction  on  your  own  head  and 
that  of  others.  Ah,  whiskey !  what  a  curse  art 
thou  to  this  nation  ! — Many  a  poor  man  have  I 
known,  spend  more  on  one  fair  night,  than  he 
could  earn  in  many  days,  his  poor  family  per- 
haps half  starving  in  the  mean  time ;  another 
thing  I  must  tell  you,  James,  ill  designing  men, 
who  wish  to  make  mischief,  and  fish  in  troubled 
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xvnt?rs,  take  these  opportunities,  when  n  num~ 
her  of  young  fellows  are  got  together,  and  warm 
with  liquor,  to  make  foolish  harangues,  about 
things  which  neither  they  nor  their  hearers  un- 
derstand; and,  under  pretence  of  revealing  some 
important  secret,  get  them  to  take  oaths  of 
secrecy. — Many  have  I  known,  unfortunately 
drawn,  in  this  way,  into  plots  and  combinations, 
which  they  would  never  have  entered  into,  had 
they  been  sober  ; — you  may  easily  judge  what 
sort  of  secrets  these  are,  which  require  such 
means  to  conceal  them — some  few  I  have  also 
knou  n,  who  resolutely  refused  swearing  at  all, 
or  h  -ving  any  hand  in  doing  that  which  required 
secrecy,  and  those  it  pleased  God  to  protect, 
both  in  their  persons  and  substance. 

James.  I  believe,  Grandmother,  what  you 
say  is  very  right;  but  may  not  these  incendiaries 
go  to  a  poor  man's  cottage,  as  well  as  to  a  public 
house,  if  they  want  to  tempt  him  into  ill  cour- 
ses ? 

Grandmother.  They  may  indeed,  but  I  never 
knew  any  of  them  do  it,  and  if  they  did,  a 
man  is  there  best  prepared  for  them  ;  he  is  in 
his  sober  senses,  he  sees  his  wife  and  children 
aboat  him,  he  remembers  that  their  subsistence, 
(under  God)  depends  on  him;  he  knows  that  he 
and  they  are  safe,  while  he  takes  the  Apostle's 
advice  : — "  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your 
ewn  business." — All  this  and  more,  he  can  think 
seriously  on,  because  his  head  is  clear. — If  those 
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wretches  whe  killed  the  man  at  the  fair,  had  not 
had  liquor  inTtheir  heads,  I  dont  believe  they 
would  have  struck  a  blow,  eager  as  they  might 
seem  for  fighting  — and  now  only  think  of  the 
consequences  of  these  blood-thirsty  factions, 
within  the  last  two  weeks,  two  men  are  mur- 
dered, and  fifteen  fled  from  justice,  for  ever 
lost  to  their  friends  and  to  society  ;  and  is  not 
this  dreadful  to  think  of?  If  a  man  is  injured, 
the  laws  are  open ;  but  if  every  individual  will 
presume  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  any  who 
offend  him,  there  is  an  end  of  law  and  justice 
too,  and  we  speedily  become  a  nation  of  sava- 
ges ;  indeed  I  am  afraid  we  are  called  so 
already,  on  this  very  account ;  and  much,  very 
much,  owing  to  intemperance  in  drinking;  this 
is  the  rock  on  which  we  split,  and  till  there  is 
a  reformation  in  this  respect,  the  national  cha- 
racter will  suffer. — Temperance  is  the  basis  of 
every  virtue. — May  He  who  has  poured  abun- 
dant plenty  over  our  land,  give  us  grace  to  use 
his  gifts  with  moderation,  and  when  we  eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  to  "  remember 
Him !" — Oh,  James,  this  remembrance  would 
prevent  numberless  crimes,  and  the  calamities 
attendant  on  them ;  it  would  make  life  com- 
fortable, and  disarm  death  of  his  sting. 
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TtfE  COTTAGER'S  MORNING  HYMN. 

1. 

As  yon  bright  orb  ascends  the  sky, 
And  gives  the  shining  day, 
Oh  !  Sun  of  righteousness  arise, 
And  guide  us  on  our  way. 

2. 

This  day  vouchsafe  thy  wonted  grace, 
And  bless  the  humble  cot 
With  thy  rich  gifts — health,  bread,  and  peace, 
We  ask  no  happier  lot.  f 

3. 

In  each  event  which  marks  the  day, 
Teach  us  to  own  thy  will ; 
With  grateful  hearts  t'  accept  the  good, 
And  patient  bear  the  ill. 

4. 

Ill !  there  is -none — or  none  from  thee, 
Prime  source  of  good  alone ! 
But  while  we  murmur  at  thy  will, 
The  svil  is  our  own. 
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ADVICE. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Well,  mother,  you  can  keep  a  secret 
finely  !  We  should  never  know  from  you  \\ho 
made  peace  between  Tom  Duffey  and  his  wife, 
if  they  had  not  told  it  themselves. 

Grandmother.  Jenny,  it  is  a  nice  point  to 
give  advice  at  all ;  but  if  we  have  a  mind  it 
should  do  any  good,  it  must  be  given  in  private, 
so  it  was  not  my  business  to  tell  you  of  it ;  I 
spoke  even  to  Tom  and  his  wife  separately,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  they  took  notice  of  what  I 
said. 

Jenny.  All  the  notice  in  the  world ;  they  are 
quite  reconciled,  and  give  you  the  whole  credit 
of  it;  they  told  us,  you  had  such  a  manner  of 
telling  people  their  faults,  that  nobody  could  be 
angry  at  it.  Now,  mother,  I  wish  you  would 
teach  me  to  please  the  people  as  you  do. 

Grandmother.  A  girl  of  your  age  seldom  has 
occasion  to  give  advice ;  she  wants  to  take  it 
more — but  as  you  may  one  time  or  other  want 
to  give  advice,  I  am  ready  to  tell  you  my  me- 
thod— first  of  all,  I  examine  strictly  what  are 
my  reasons  for  going  about  it;  whether  it  be  the 
love  of  God  and  my  neighbours  that  persuades 
me  to  it — for,  Jenny,  I  am  afraid  we  sometimes 
give  advice  more  to  show  our  own  cleverness 
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than  with  the  intent  of  doing  others  any  good  ; 
when  I  think  my  intentions  are  right,  I  go 
about  it  in  the  manner  I  think  will  be  most 
pleasing  to  God  and  useful  to  my  neighbours — 
that  is,  mildly,  humbly,  quietly,  &c.  in  pri- 
vate, for  no  other  method  will  do;  and  I  hardly 
ever  knew  this  fail  of  doing  something  — people 
are  seldom  angry  when  they  think  we  have  no 
reason  forspleaking,  but  for  their  good — and  we 
ought  to  remember,  that  every  one  has  his  own 
little  pride,  and  how  much  we  hate  to  be  told  of 
our  own  faults.  But  the  Bible  will  tell  you  more 
in  one  line,  than  I  have  done — that  is,  do  as 
you  would  be  done  by,  and  you  know  our  Lord 
himself  orders  reproof  to  be  given  in  private; 
and  He  knew  what  is  best  both  for  us  and  those 
we  speak  to. 

Jenny.  That  is  true,  mother ;  and  I  saw, 
plain  enough,  that  nothing  pleased  Tom  and  his 
wife  so  much,  as  when  they  found  you  had  not 
told  either  of  them  that  you  spoke  to  the  other ; 
but  left  it  to  themselves  to  find  out. 

Grandmother.  It  is  a  very  nice  point  Jenny, 
to  meddle  between  man  and  wife  at  all ;  and  it 
would  be  wisely  done  of  them  to  quarrel  as  sel- 
dom as  possible,  and  make  it  up  directly  :  a 
wound  that  is  neglected  too  long  will  fester, 
and  in  time  it  may  become  incurable. 


*•  3 
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PERSEVERANCE. 

Grandmother  and  Jen.ni/. 

Jenny.  WHAT  gentleman  is  that,  mother, 
that  spoke  so  kindly  to  you,  just  as  we  were 
coming  in., 

Grandmother.  What,  Jenny,  dont  you  know- 
Mr.  Graham  ?  Your  father  often  sells  stuff  to 
him,  and  a  good  employer  he  is,  and  an  ex- 
ample to  all  the  young  men  in  the  country,  of 
what  may  bedone  by  patience  and  perseverance. 

Jenny.  While  we  are  on  the  head,  mother, 
you  may  as  well  give  me  his  history. 

Grandmother.  With  all  my  heart,  and  I  will 
tell  you  nothing  but  what  the  country  knows  to 
be  true.  James  Graham  was  the  son  of  a  man 
who  rented  six  acres  of  land  ;  his  father  died 
when  James  was  about  twenty  years  of  age ; 
half  his  little  farm  he  left  to  James,  the  other 
half  he  left  to  his  widow,  to  maintain  herself  and 
six  daughters.  James  lived  with  his  mother  till 
he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  at  which  time, 
he  married ayoung  woman,  oneof  his  neighbours, 
with  whom  he  got  thirty  pounds,  and  some  little 
furniture;  and  thinking  the  bit  of  land  his  father 
left,  little  enough  to  support  his  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family,  he  gave  up  his  share  of  it  to 
them,  and  took  a  farm  of  nearly  fifteen  acres  for 
himself.  Here  he  commenced  farmer,  and 


thriugh  he  practiced  every  art  of  industry  and 
frugality,  at  the  close1  of  the  first  year,  hs  found 
he  had  gone  considerably  behind  ;  whether  the 
land  was  worse  than  it  appeared,  or  the  harvest 
unfavourable,  I  do  not  now  recolleet,  but  James 
wns  convinced  such  another  year  would  leave 
him  penny  less.  This  put  him  on  very  serious 
thinking.  He  had  one  child  already,  more 
were  likely  to  come,  to  be  independent  was  the 
first  wish  of  his  heart,  and  he  determined  to  have 
some  resource  independent  of  the  seasons. 
Luckily  he  had  a  clause  of  surrender  in  his  lease; 
he  gave  up  his  land,  sold  the  little  stock  he  had, 
and  his  farming  utensils,  and  took  a  small  house 

in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  of  .    There  he 

settled  his  wife,  and  gave  her  what  money  they 
had,  to  commence  huxter.  She  sold  butter, 
bread,  bacon,  soap,  and  such  little  things  as  are 
constantly  called  for,  and  as  she  was  very  care- 
ful, and  industrious,  it  answered  very  well  in  a 
little  time.  But  James  had  other  views  for 
himself:  he  was  fixed  on  having  a  trade,  and  a 
respectable  master  comber,  living  within  half  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  to  him  he  went, 
and  apprenticed  himself  for  seven  years,  the  law 
of  the  combers  not  allowing  a  shorter  time. 

Jenny.  Well  this  was  a  strange  notion  of 
him  ;  did  nobody  advise  him  against  it  ?  a  mar- 
ried man  and  a  father  to  tie  himself  for  seven 
years  ;  to  be  sure  he  was  well  laughed  at. 

Grandmother.  'Tis  very  likely  he  was  laughed 
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at,  by  people  who  had  not  half  his  sense  ;  and 
lie  got  advice  enough,  which  he  listened  to,  but 
he  had  a  little  judgment  of  his  own,  and  by  that 
he  was  resolved  to  be  directed.  As  to  the  sneers 
of  his  neighbours,  he  thought  little  of  them,  and 
this  I  have  always  remarked  to  be  a  pretty  good 
sign  of  sound  judgment.  Now  you  are  to  re- 
member,  Jenny,  that  James  was  not  a  raw  boy 
going  to  the  comb  ;  he  was  in  full  strength,  and 
soon  getting  into  the  method,  combing  was 
little  trouble  to  him ;  thirty  balls  per  week  are 
the  task  of  an  apprentice,  any  thing  he  can  do 
above  that,  is  his  own.  James  soon  found  he 
could  comb  fifty  balls  per  week,  and  sometimes 
more,  so  that  he  earned  six  and  eight  pence  per 
week,  which  he  lodged  for  the  most  part  in  the 
Savings  Bank,  and  being  very  diligent,  faith- 
ful, and  studious  to  please  his  master,  he  soon 
became  a  great  favorite.  His  wife,  meantime, 
got  on  so  well  with  her  business,  that  she  main- 
tained the  family  with  little  assistance  from  her 
husuand,  whose  prudent  and  obliging  behaviour, 
recommended  him  so  much  to  the  men  of  his 
shop,  (seven  in  numberbesideshimself  )that  they 
all  dealt  with  his  wife  for  such  little  matters  as 
they  wanted.  Well,  his  time  expired  at  last, 
and  I  am  sure  he  never  thought  it  tedious;  he 
had  a  handsome  sum  of  money  saved,  and  was 
a  complete  master  of  his  trade,  and  he  now  com- 
menced business  for  himself.  His  master  who 
liked  him  extremely,  gave  not  only  good  advice, 
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but  was  ready  to  assist  him  with  his  purse  as 
occasion  ottered,  and  James  was  careful  never 
to  abuse  his  confidence.  To  finish  my  story, 
Jenny,  he  got  on  prosperously,  the  trade  was 
good,  and  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  old  friends, 
industry  and  frugality.  By  degrees  he  enlarged 
his  trade,  and  you  see  him  now  a  respectable 
master  comber,  who  is  of  much  use  to  the  poor 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  lives  in, 
for  he  employs  many,  and  is  excellent  pay. 
He  has  eight  children,  whom  he  trains  to 
early  habits  of  industry,  and  is  very  exact  with 
respect  to  their  morals  ;  his  own  are  unblame- 
able ;  nor  does  he  seem  at  all  set  up  with  the 
increase  of  his  wealth,  which  is  one  reason  he 
rs  so  universally  respected  by  people  origi- 
nally far  above  him.  And  now,  Jenny,  what 
think  you  of  patience  and  perseverance,  for 
these,  assisted  by  the  divine  blessing,  were 
the  spring  of  this  man's  good  fortune  ? 

Jenny.  They  are  excellent  things,  no  doubt, 
but  I  believe  few  have  them  to  such  a  degree  as 
this  gentleman — I  almost  wonder  how  he  could 
bear  people  laughing  at  him. 

Grandmother.  When  we  seek  the  "  honor 
which  comes  from  God  only,"  we  shall  not  be 
very  anxious  about  what  poor  mortals  think  or 
say  of  us ;  not  that  I  would  have  you  wholly 
disregard  public  opinion  ;  always  respect  it  so 
for  as  to  ."  slum  th«  appearance  of  evil,"  but 
let  it  be  your  first  care  to  secure  the  approba- 
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tion  of  your  Maker,  which  you  will  be  sure  to 
do,  \r  hen  your  motives  for  any  action  are  good, 
and  you  may  with  confidence  implore  his  bles- 
sing on  them.  Such,  I  believe,  were  Mr. 
Graham's,  and  he  throve  accordingly.  But  go, 
Jenny,  and  get  the  things  ready  for  your  father, 
he  will  be  shortly  leaving  off  work,  and  want- 
ing his  dinner. 

Jenny.  I  shall,  Grandmother ;  but  you  must 
not  wonder  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,  the 
time  passes  so  pleasantly  in  your  company,  that 
I  can  never  be  fatigued  listening  to  you. 

THE  FARMERS. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny,  and  two  neighbouring 

Farmers,    "who   come   in  Jbr   shelter  from   a 

shower. 

1st  Farmer.  GOOD  morrow,  Mrs.  Me.  Cann, 
how  is  it  with  all  your  family  ?  Will  you  give 
us  shelter  from  this  heavy  shower  ?  It  can't  last 
long,  for  see  the  clouds  are  breaking  up. 

Grandmother.  Come  in,  neighbours,  and 
welcome.  If  it  was  not  selfish,  I  should  wish 
the  shower  to  continue  a  couple  of  hours  at 
least,  for  it  is  long  since  I  have  seen  you  ;  but 
come,  sit  down  near  the  fire,  and  don't  stand 
looking  out  every  minute,  as  if  you  were  in  a 
hurry  to  be  gone. 

2d  Farmgr.     Thank  you  kindly  Mrs.   Me. 
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Cann ;  and  now  neighbour  (turning  to  the 
other  farmer)  as  you  said  you  wen  longing  for 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me,  perhaps  if  it 
is  no  secret,  you  would  tell  me  what  you  have  to 
say,  before  Jenny  and  her  Grandmother ;  the 
one  is  a  discreet  young  woman,  and  may  pick 
up  a  little  from  us,  and  you  know  the  other  al- 
most as  long  as  I  do,  and  that's  six  and  thirty 
years  next  Candlemas. 

1st  Farmer.  Why,  when  we  last  met,  you 
asserted  something  so  like  an  absurdity,  that  to 
me  it  wants  an  explanation. 

2d  Farmer.  About  us  middling  farmers,  I 
suppose. 

1st  Farmer.  Yes ;  I  am  ready  to  allow  that 
the  schools  we  were  talking  of  may  be  of  great 
use  to  the  rising  generation,  but  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  find  out,  what  two  such  poor  fellows  as 
you  and  I  can  do  towards  amending  the  morals 
of  the  present;  we  can  live,  'tis  true,  but  not 
much  more  as  times  go,  our  influence  (out  of 
our  own  families,)  is  next  to  nothing,  and  are 
we  to. set  up  for  reformers? 

C2d  Farmer.  Allowing  all  you  have  said, 
still  each  of  us,  assisted  by  Divine  Grace,  can. 
reform  one,  and  that  alone  would  be  no  light 
matter;  but  I  am  convinced  by  experience,  our 
influence  extends  much  farther  than  we  are  wil- 
ling to  allow.  He  is  a  poor  farmer  who  has  not 
three  cottagers  on  his  land, let  us  alloweach  cot- 
tager three  children,  and  you  know  six  or  eight 
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would  be  more  likely  ;  now  here  aro  fifteen 
persons  over  whom  the  farmer  may,  if  he  chu- 
ses,  obtain  an  almost  unbounded  influence. 

1st  Farmer.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  that  you 
can  do  what  you  please  with  your's,  and  I  wisli 
you  would  instruct  me  in  your  method,  for  I 
am  plagued  with  a  set  of  lazy  drones,  who  will 
do  no  good  if  my  own  eye  is  not  over  them. 

2r/  Farmer.  You  know  I  rent  land  from  Mr. 
Connor,  he  is  a  great  landholder,  and  carries 
on  much  other  business,  so  that  he  must  employ 
a  great  number  of  men  ;  many  of  these  were 
great  swearers,  others  drank  most  of  their 
wages,  and  those  who  were  tolerably  sober, 
were  likely  to  suffer  by  the  influence  of  bad  ex- 
ample. He  summoned  all  the  people  he  em- 
ployed; roundly  told  them,  they  mt*st  quit  their 
vices,  or  his  employ ;  but  as  a  little  time  might 
be  requisite  to  get  rid  of  bad  habits,  he  was 
willing  to  allow  them  six  months  for  that  pur- 
pose; after  which,  the  man  who  drank  to  excess, 
or  swore  profanely,  should  be  dismissed  without 
further  ceremony. 

1st  Farmer.  Well,  and  what  was  the  result? 

<2d  Farmer.  O,  just  what  might  be  expected : 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  quit  an  unpro- 
fitable vice  than  a  good  employer;  so  in  the  li- 
mited time,  he  had  not  a  swearer  or  drunkard 
among  them. 

1st  Farmer.  All  very  good :  but  I  don't  see 
what  this  is  to  you  or  me ;  Mr.  Connor  is  a  man 
of  much  more  consequence  than  either  of  us. 
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2nd  Farmer.  True ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
change  in  his  men,  I  was  half  inclined  to  envy 
him,  until  I  asked  myself  "  canst  thou  do  no- 
thing?" I  then  recollected  I  had  three  or  four 
cottagers  on  my  land,  whose  moral  conduct  I 
had  never  enquired  into,  and  with  them  I  re- 
solved to  begin.  I  was  no  swearer  myself,  nor 
much  of  a  drinker,  and  determined  to  grow  bet- 
ter. I  next  became  better  acquainted  with  my 
men;  I  enquired  into  their  wants,  and  suggest- 
ed the  best  means  I  could  devise  of  supplying 
them  ;  sometimes  look'd  in  on  the  children,  bade 
them  be  good  boys,  and  try  to  learn,  and  avoid 
all  bad  words;  and  when  next  an  occasion  offer'd, 
1  began  with  the  men,  advised  them  to  be  sober, 
and  to  avoid  drink  and  quarrels  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  respect  the  laws;  sometimes  I  tnrew 
in  a  Word  or  two  on  still  more  serious  subjects, 
to  which,  they  seem'd  to  listen  with  much 
attention. 

1st  Farmer.  But  was  not  all  this  very  trou- 
blesome, and  the  people  you  spoke  to  disagree- 
able companions? 

2nd  Farmer.  Neither  one  nor  the  other.  You 
know  we  must  spend  much  of  our  time  overlook- 
ing our  workmen,  and  as  something  will  be 
said,  we  may  as  well  turn  our  discourse  into  a 
useful  channel  as  not :  and  as  to  my  companions, 
I  dont  know  that  they  were  at  all  inferior  to  me 
in  sense  or  observation,  so  far  as  they  have  had 
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opportunity,   and  I  think  I  have  learned  some 
useful  lessons  from  them. 

1st  Farmer.  But  will  not  such  familiarity 
with  your  workmen  make  them  saucy  and  im- 
pertinent ? 

2nd  Farmer.  I  never  found  it  so ;  mine  at 
least  seem  more  respectful  than  ever  to  me,  and 
more  careful  to  do  their  work  well,  whether  I 
am  with  them  or  not.  You  need  not  he  told 
that  there  is  a  manner  of  speaking  to  our  infe- 
riors, equally  distant  from  pride  and  meanness, 
a  sort  of  reservemixed  with  kindness,  which  will 
always  keep  them  at  a  proper  distance. 

1st  Farmer.  Well,  I  believe  your  men  may 
he  improved  by  your  attention  to  them, but  your 
task  certainly  must  be  a  disagreeable  one. 

2nd  Farmer.  I  do  not  find  it  so,  and  it  grows 
more  and  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  I  see  a 
change  for  the  better  among  my  workmen  ;  that 
so  many  with  their  families,  are  likely  to  receive 
essential  benefit  from  my  poor  endeavours,  is 
no  unpleasing  reflection.  I  feel  myself  in  the 
path  of  duty  ;  and  as  to  trouble,  let  me  ask  you, 
is  there  not  some  trouble  in  training  a  dog  or 
a  horse  ?  and  will  not  the  beast  you  have  tutor'd 
remain  attached  to  you  during  life,  and  shall  we 
suppose  that  men,  endowed  with  the  same  pow- 
ers and  feelings  as  their  masters,  should  be  more 
insensible  than  brutes  ?  I  hate  a  thought  so 
degrading  to  human  nature. 

1st  Farmer.  Well,  I  believe  you  may  be 
right  there,  but  I  have  heard  you  sometimes 
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preach  to  your  men,  can  they  comprehend  you 
do  you  think  ? 

C2?id  Farmer.  As  to  what  you  term  my  preach- 
ing, 'tis  nothing  but  a  hint  now  and  then,  as 
occasions  offer;  for  instance,  if  the  weather  be 
fine  and  the  harvest  good,  a  few  words  ex- 
pressive of  my  own  gratitude,  may  raise  similar 
sensations  in  the  breast  of  my  hearers ;  if  the 
reverse,  still  a  comparison  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  lands,  will  teach  us  to  remember  our 
blessings,  particularly  that  inestimable  one  of 
living  in  a  free  country,  and  how  cautious  we 
ought  to  be  of  breaking  those  laws,  which  secure 
our  persons*and  property.  Such  hints  as  these, 
(apparently  quite  accidental,)  are  what  you 
term  my  preaching  ;  and  I  assure  you,  I  never 
knew  one  of  them  lost  on  my  hearers.  Now  is 
there  much  trouble  in  all  this,  when  I  am 
minding  my  own  business  all  the  time  ? 

1st  Farmer.  I  am  beginning  to  think,  if  many 
were  to  unite  in  your  plan,  it  would  have  a  good 
effect;  but  this  is  not  probable;  and  what  can 
two  such  poor  fellows  as  you  and  I  do  towards 
the  work  of  general  reformation  .? 

'2nd  Farmer.  Very  little:  but  will  it  stop 
there,  think  you  ?  example  is  prevalent  good 
or  bad;  it  was  Mr.  Connor  first  set  me  at  work  ; 
beside,  my  friend,  few  individuals  can  do  much, 
but  that,  surely,  is  not  a  good  reason  for  doing 
nothing:  we  have  lived  to  see  mighty  events; 
which  sprung  from  seemingly  trivial  causes,  if, 
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longer;  though  it  went  no  farther,  yourself  and 
your  dependants  will  feel  the  benefits..  If  others 
are  influenced  by  your  example,  the  work  will 
proceed,  and  I  know  none  more  likely  to  draw- 
down a  blessing  on  us,  nor  any  way  we  can  more 
effectually  second  the  views  of  the  good,  than  in 
setting  up  schools  for  the  use  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration: besides,  neither  Mr.  Connor  nor  myself 
are  solitary  in  this  business  ;  you  must  know 
Mr.  Walsh,  the  great  manufacturer. 

1st  Farmer.  Know  him  !  ay,  who  does  not 
knowhim  ?  Hehaschanged  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  round  him;  a  little  while  ago,  and  that 
place  was  infamous  for  almost  every  sort  of 
wickedness,  a  sober  man  would  hardly  be  found 
in  it;  now  his  great  manufactory  appears  like 
a  large  well  regulated  family,  over  whom  he 
watches  with  parental  care,  and  they  in  return, 
look  up  to  him  with  filial  love  and  reverence. 

2?id  'Farmer.  He  has  indeed  done  wonders. 
Yet  he  possesses  no  extraordinary  power  above 
other  men  ;  but  his  dependents  are  convinced 
that  he  aims  at  their  benefit,  and  is  anxious  for 
their  welfare,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  take 
my  word,  the  people  will  be  docile  :  there- 
fore, as  I  think  you  are  a  little  inclined 
to  turn  reformer  yourself,  let  me  intreatyounot 
to  let  the  good  impulse  die  away,  but  begin  the 
work  directly  ;  a  little  time  will  convince  you, 
that  3rou  have  more  in  your  power  than  you  can 
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believe  at  present,  and  while  you  labour  for  the 
present  and  future  good  of  others,  you  will  find 
you  are  most  effectually  securing  your  own.  But 
see,  the  rain  is  over,  and  as  the  day  is  fast  ad- 
vancing, let  us  begone,  and  strive  to  pull  up  our 
lost  time  ;  (turning  to  her)  I  thank  you  Mrs. 
Me.  Cann,  for  our  shelter ;  I  hope  we  shall 
shortly  see  you  at  our  side  ? 

Grandmother.  Indeed  I  shall  not  fail  to  see 
you.  Believe  me,  neither  Jenny  nor  1,  will 
soon  forget  the  lesson  we  have  heard  to-day. 


NEVER  DESPAIR. 
Grandmother  and  Jenmj. 

Jenny.  Do  you  recollect,  Grandmother,  the 
other  day,  when  }'ou  were  endeavouring  to  con- 
sole our  poor  neighbour,  Morgan,  whose  cabin 
and  cow-house  had  been  burn't  to  the  ground 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  eldest  girl ;  you  told 
him  to  take  courage,  and  think  of  William 
Carey. 

Grandmother.  I  do,  my  child,  and  indeed  he 
wanted  all  the  advice,  I  could  give  him,  for  he 
was  ever  an  industrious  man ;  early  and  late  la- 
bouring to  bring  up  his  children  in  the  waysof  ho- 
nesty and  decency.  Hehad  a  couple  of  fine  cows, 
and  used  to  make  a  very  good  penny  of  the  milk 
and  the  butter;  but  as  you  know,  though  theani- 
inals  were  got  out  alive,  they  had  received  so 
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upon  them,  that  they  died  the  next  day. 

Jenny.  When  you  mentioned  the  name  of 
William  Carey,  he  seemed  to  knovvhis  history,  so 
that  you  had  no  necessity  to  relate  it;  but  per- 
haps as  our  heavy  business  is  over  for  the  day, 
and  I  have  an  hour  or  so  to  spare,  you  would 
let  me  hear  it. 

Grandmother.  With  pleasure,  Jenny,  for 
perhaps  you  may  find  occasion,  at  some  future 
time,  to  profit  by  his  example,  did  you  see  what 
effect  it  had  on  Morgan  ? 

Jenny.  I  did,  and  cannot  soon  forget  the  an- 
swer he  made  you — The  Lord's  will  be  done  ; 
it  has  pleased  him  that  I  should  be  afflicted,  but 
He  knows  how  to  make  good  come  out  of  that 
which  seems  to  us  evil. 

Grandmother.  Well,  Jenny — William  Carey 
was  the  son  of  a  very  poor,  but  a  very  honest 
man,  who  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  this. 
From  his  earliest  years,  he  had  been  a  good 
boy,  and  having  learned  to  read  and  write  at 
the  village  school,  which  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen opened,  he  was  always  fond  of  getting 
a  book  after  work  was  over,  and  conning  it 
over  till  dark.  Many  a  time  have  I  gone  into 
his  father's  cabin,  between  the  two  lights,  for  I 
was  then  living  nearer  to  him  than  we  do  now  ; 
and  there  would  I  see  him,  never  raising  his 
eyes  from  the  page,  though  every  one  about 
him  was  talking  and  making  a  noise. 

Jenny.    How  came  he  by  the  books,  Grand- 
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mother;  a  poor  man  has  not  much  money  to  lay 
out  in  that  way  ? 

Grandmother.  That  I  shall  tell  you,  for  it 
shews  how  diligent  he  was  at  school.  There 
were  rewards  in  books  given  every  half  year,  to 
the  most  attentive,  and  William  was  always  seen 
to  come  in  for  one  of  them ;  besides  which 
when  it  was  seen  how  fond  he  was  of  reading, 
the  Gentlemen  would  now  and  then  make  him  a 
present  of  an  instructive  book. 

Jenny.  1  wish  we  had  more  of  our  neigh- 
bours like  William  Carey.  It  seems  to  me  that 
reading  a  good  book  would  be  a  better  way  of 
spending  one's  leisure  time  than  drinking  at 
the  ale-house. 

Grandmother.  Right,  Jenny,  the  ale-house 
is  the  very  bane  of  the  Irish.  It  is  not  atone 
the  money  they  waste,  but  the  evil  company  to 
be  met  with  there,  which  makes  it  so  bad  a 
plan  ;  for,  surely,  it  is  in  the  ale-house  the  idle 
and  the  wicked  are  to  be  found  :  bad  husbands 
and  bad  fathers,  for  they  lay  out  the  money  up- 
on themselves,  which  they  ought  to  give  to 
their  families;  and  bad  members  of  society,  for 
it  is  over  drink  that  all  kinds  of  mischief  are 
hatched.  When  William's  father  and  mother 
died,  he  found  himself  master  of  a  cabin,  a 
potato-garden,  which  he  rented  at  a  low  rate, 
and  an  old  jenny. 

Jenny.  With  so  many  comforts  about  him, 
1  suppose  the  next  thing  he  did  was  to  marry. 
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Grandmother.  It  was;  he  found  himself 
but  solitary,  living  thus  alone  ;  but  he  was  not, 
on  that  account,  in  a  hurry.  Marriage,  Jenny, 
is  the  most  important  affair  of  life ;  and  it 
should  not  be  entered  upon  hastily,  or  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  person  you  make 
choice  of.  It  was  about  a  year  after  his  father's 
death  that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  young 
woman  of  excellent  character,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  from  his  house.  She  had  an  agree- 
able person,  and,  what  was  more  to  be  prized, 
she  had  habits  of  industry,  and  a  cheerful  tem- 
per ;  so  after  about  eighteen  months  acquaint- 
ance, they  were  married,  and  I  dont  think 
either  was  for  one  moment  sorry  ever  since. 

Jenny.  And,  no  doubt,  they  prospered ;  for 
I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that  if  we  have  in- 
dustry, health,  and  prudence,  there  is  little 
fear  that  we  shall  not  get  on. 

Grandmother.  For  a  time  they  did.  But 
dont  imagine  that  such  as  we  have  been  des- 
cribing, are  without  their  trials.  The  world 
in  which  we  live  is  often  a  place  of  sorrow, 
even  to  the  best;  and  therefore  happy  are  they, 
who  to  these  crosses  can  give  the  answer  of  a 
good  conscience.  You  cannot  think  how  light 
it  makes  misfortune,  to  feel  that  it  is  not 
chargeable  to  our  own  misconduct.  William 
and  his  wife  were  both  thrifty,  and  for  several 
years,  success  attended  their  honest  endea- 
vours. They  had  taken  a  farm  of  nine  acres ; 
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they  possessed  three  cows  anil  a  heifer ;  and 
as  their  stock  was  still  increasing,  William  soon 
found  himself  able  to  add  a  few  more  acres  to 
it.  His  landlord  was  kind:  and  seeing  him 
both  honest  and  industrious,  he  did  every 
thing  he  could  to  encourage  him — to  add  to 
his  happiness,  his  wife  brought  him  a  child 
almost  every  second  year;  and  children  Wil- 
liam ever  looked  upon  as  the  first  of  blessings. 

Jenny.  How  happy  must  it  have  been  for 
him  to  return  home  after  the  toils  of  the  day 
were  over,  to  his  snug  little  home. 

Grandmother.  When  the  labours  of  the 
day  were  finished,  William's  chief  amusement 
was,  to  teach  the  elder  ones  to  read,  spell,  or 
get  by  rote,  some  short  sentences,  which  he 
collected  out  of  good  books ;  or  else,  to  tell 
them  stories,  at  once  amusing  and  instructive ; 
had  you  gone  in  of  a  winter's  night,  you  might, 
have  seen  him  sitting  in  his  chimney  corner  ^ 
the  little  ones  around  him,  listening  with  eager 
attention ;  his  wife  at  her  wheel,  and  perhaps,, 
as  much  pleased  as  any  of  them.  Often,  has- 
William  acknowledged,  with  thankful  heart,, 
that  he  was  a  happy  man ;  for  he  had  a  snug 
cottage  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  these 
were  accompanied  by  innocence,  peace,  and 
rational  life.  He  envied  not  a  monarch  on  his 
throne,  though  I  should  fear  that  many  a 
monarch  might  have  envied  him. 

Jenny.     WThat  a  blessing  he  must  have  been 
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to  his  family  and  his  neighbours ;  for  no  doubt, 
he  possessed  the  good  will  of  all  about  him, 
and  used  often  to  give  them  the  soundest  advice. 
Grandmother.  He  did  make  himself  useful, 
and  in  more  ways  than  one.  If  any  one  fell 
into  trouble,  William  was  always  ready  to  give 
his  advice  if  asked  for  it ;  and  therefore,  when 
he  fell  into  trouble,  he  had  their  most  abundant 
pity.  Thus  happy,  however,  lived  William  ; 
and  thus,  perhaps,  he  might  have  remained,  had 
not  the  property  passed  from  the  hands  of  his 
kind  and  indulgent  landlord,  into  those  of  a  man 
who  had  a  very  different  disposition.  From  the 
former  William  was  always  sure  of  getting  time 
to  pay  his  rent  when  the  markets  were  low,  so 
that  he  could  keep  his  corn  and  cattle  to  sell 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  From  his  new 
landlord  he  was  to  expect  nothing,  for  bis  first 
act  was  to  give  his  tenants  notice  that  he  intend- 
ed to  raise  their  rents.  The  next  harvest,  also, 
was  a  bad  one ;  it  was  the  year  which  the  old 
can  never  forget ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
laid  the  corn  in  the  fields,  and  when  this  weather 
had  passed,  came  such  thunder  and  lightning, 
that  there  was  scarcely  a  grain  but  was  as  black 
as  soot.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  William,  but 
he  soon  became  resigned  to  it,  being  fully  per- 
suaded that  every  thing  that  happens  is  directed 
by  infinite  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  that  it  was 
criminal  to  repine.  Remember  this,  Jenny  -, — 
and  should  sorrow  ever  come  upon  you,  (far  be 
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it  from  you,  my  child,  but  who  that  lives  can 
hope  to  pass  through  life  without  it)  should  sor- 
row ever  come  upon  you,  I  say,  be  always 
ready  to  say  with  William  — thy  will  be  done. 
Poor  fellow,  he  struggled  against  it  for  three 
years  manfully,  in  hopes  that  things  would  mend 
— but  the  fourth  year,  the  fever  got  among  his 
children.  Of  his  seven  children,  six  took  it,  but 
it  pleased  God,  not  only  that  they  all  recovered, 
but  that  William  and  his  wife  should  both 
escape  it. 

Jenny.  Dear  Grandmother  what  a  lesson 
does  he  give  us  of  patience  and  resignation,  but 
surely  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  up  his  farm. 

Grandmother.  No,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
give  it  up,  and  as  he  was  very  much  in  arrear, 
he  sold  to  the  last  of  his  things  to  clear  off  every- 
thing he  owed  ;  I  thank  the  Almighty,  said  he, 
that  he  has  spared  my  children  to  me,  and  as 
for  the  rest  surely  it  is  intended  for  my  good. 
He  moved  to  a  little  mud  cabin  on  the  edge  of 
a  bog,  and  there  passed  the  winter  poorly 
enough  for  one  who,  till  then,  had  always  a 
comfortable  roof  over  his  head.  One  cow  re- 
mained to  him  after  selling  his  stock,  and  early 
in  spring  his  wife  brought  him  an  eighth  child. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  suppose  matters  now  began 
to  mend.  My  heart  grieves  to  hear  how 
much  he  suffered ;  and  yet,  such  an  example 
of  patience  does  one  good. 

Grandmother.  His  affairs,  indeed,  were  low 
enough,  and  yet,  they  were  worse  before  they 
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mended — the  weather  was  severe  and  the  hay 
dear.  A  basket  of  potatoes  was  laid  before  the 
cow  ;  it  is  a  common  practice  as  you  know,  and 
not  often  attended  with  danger ;  but  whether 
the  beast  was  greedy,  or  too  old  to  break  the 
food  with  her  teeth,  the  first  potato  she  took, 
stuck  in  her  throat,  and  though  speedy  assis- 
tance was  given,  it  choked  her, 

Jenny.  But  was  there  no  one  of  the  neigh- 
bours to  give  poor  William  a  lift  in  all  his  dis- 
tress ;  it  seems  to  me  that  even  the  poorest 
might  have  done  a  little;  and  as  to  the  rich, 
it  surely  behoved  them  to  assist  him. 

Grandmother.  The  poor,  Jenny,  could  do 
nothing,  but  show  their  sorrow  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  indeed  they  felt  it — and  as  for  the 
rich,  they  seldom  want  the  inclination  to  assist 
the  honest  and  industrious,  nor  did  they  in  the 
present  case  ;  twice  they  had  wished  to  make  a 
subscription  for  this  deserving  family — but  Wil- 
liam would  not  have  it.  He  was  grateful  for 
their  kindness,  but  had  an  independent  mind, 
which  made  him  dislike  being  a  burden  upon 
any  one.  Things  were  not  come  to  that  with 
him  yet,  he  used  to  say  ;  he  was  still  strong 
and  healthy,  and  while  he  could  earn  dry  pota- 
toes for  his  children,  they  should  never  eat  the 
bread  of  charity — his  boys  would  soon  be  able 
to  assist  him —  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  their  honest  endeavours.  True 
kindness,  however,  will  always  find  out  a  way 
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of  doing  good  to  those  who  deserve  it.  When 
William's  last  distress  was  heard  of,  six  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  agreed  to  buy  a  cow 
amongst  them,  and  to  ask  him  to  do  them  the 
favour  of  receiving  it  as  a  gift.  Mr.  Purcell 
was  the  one  appointed  to  present  it  in  their 
names ;  I  believe  because  he  lived  quite  close 
to  the  bog  where  William  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence, and  knew  more  of  his  circumstances  than 
any  other.  But  how  shall  I  tell  you,  Jenny,  the 
effect  produced  on  William  when  Mr.  Purcell 
had  the  cow  driven  up  to  the  door,  and  begged 
of  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  regard  from 
his  friends.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  for  I  was 
then  young  and  hearty,  and  often  I  used  to  call 
in  to  do  a  turn  for  poor  Mrs.  Carey,  who  was 
then  nursing.  He  had  borne  every  thing  like 
a  man  ;  even  when  he  had  lost  his  cow,  he  had 
been  heard  to  sa}r,  that  so  far  from  looking  on 
it  as  a  misfortune,  it  might  be  the  greatest  bles- 
sing, if  it  made  him  more  humble  and  more  re- 
signed to  the  Almighty's  will;  but  now  he  burst 
into  tears ;  they  were  the  first  he  had  shed  in 
all  his  sorrows  :  he  took  Mr.  Purcell's  hand,  he 
accepted  the  gift  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
looked  on  it,  he  said,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future 
prosperity  — and  such  it  proved.  His  wants 
were  unexpectedly  relieved,  and  in  a  way  that 
gave  him  double  satisfaction ;  for  it  told  him 
that  the  lowest  poverty  will  never  prevent  an 
honest  man  from  being  the  object  of  esteem 
and  respect. 
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Jenny.  (Wiping  her  eyes)  Ail,  Grandmo- 
ther, how  glad  I  am  that  William  did  not  refuse 
the  cow  ;  I  was  almost  afraid  that  he  would. 

Grandmother.  And  so  perhaps  he  would,  if 
it  had  not  been  given  in  such  a  kind  way — the 
wise  Solomon  says,  that  a  word  is  better  than  a 
gift ;  and  indeed  I  never  saw  its  truth  so 
strongly  proved  before;  it  was  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Purcell's  manner  more  than  the  gift,  which 
won  WTilliam ;  and  I  am  also  sure,  that  it  is  ap- 
proved of  by  Him  who  giveth  liberally  and  up- 
braideth  none — William's  story  is  now  almost 
ended.  His  cow  turning  out  a  very  good  one 
. — he,  after  some  little  time,  ventured  to  take  a 
few  acres  of  land  ;  the  soil  was  good,  the  land- 
lord kind,  and  WTilliam  indefatigable.  His  sons 
also  were  now  able  to  assist  him,  and  he  throve 
rapidly.  His  sons  now  live  upon  the  farm  which 
the  father  tenanted  to  the  day  of  his  death;  they 
are  like  him,  honest,  industrious,  and  what 
is  still  better,  religious  men  ;  and  his  daughter 
married  a  substantial  farmer,  with  whom  she 
Jives  in  great  happiness— and  now,  Jenny,  let 
me  hope  that  this  little  history  will  not  be  lost  on 
you.  William  practised  the  virtues  suited  to 
his  station — ««  Go  thou  and  do  likewise  ;''  and 
believe  me,  whatever  befals  you,  whether  it  be 
prosperity  or  adversity,  you  will  be  happier 
in  one  case  and  more  resigned  in  the  other,  by 
always  remembering  that  every  thing  is  in  the 
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hands  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  merciful 
being,  who  disposeth  every  thing  for  the  best, 
and  will  surely  reward  those  who  trust  in  him. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PADDY. 
Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  You  have  promised,  mother,  to  give 
me  old  Paddy's  history,  and  I  love  that  old  man 
so  well,  I  won't  leave  oft'  asking  you  till  you  do. 

Grandmother.  Well,  we  may  begin  it  now, 
and  let  me  see  that  you  w  ill  listen  attentively  ; 
for  there  is  something  in  it  which  may  be  of  use 
to  you  hereafter,  if  you  mind  it. 

Paddy  was  the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  M's  te- 
nants, and  taken  into  his  master's  house  when 
but  a  boy,  by  way  of  a  servant.  Here  he 
lived  many  years ;  and,  behaving  well  and 
honestly,  was  a  favourite,  both  with  master 
and  mistress.  The  master  was  a  worthy  man, 
and  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  give  his 
servants  good  advice.  As  Paddy  grew  up,  he 
would  not  allow  him  to  waste  his  wages. 
When  he  had  so  much  to  spare,  he  made  him 
buy  a  calf,  and  gave  him  cheap  grazing  for  it. 
The  calf  soon  came  to  be  a  cow,  and,  by  the 
time  Paddy  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
had  ten  guineas  saved.  He  loves  his  master's 
memory  to  this  day,  and  often  repeats  what  he 
used  to  say  to  him. 

In  the  same  house  lived  a  young  woman,  as 
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child's  maid ;  she  was  really  very  pretty,  and 
knew  it  too  well;  being  chiefly  employed  about 
the  children,  she  had  little  hard  work  ;  walking 
abroad  with  them,  or  dressing  them  to  appeal- 
before  company,  was  her  chief  employment; 
and,  on  such  occasions,  she  did  not  forget  to 
dress  herself — but  not  in  the  manner  she  ought. 
A  child's  maid,  'tis  true,  ought  to  be  quite  clean, 
because  she  must  often  appear  before  company, 
of  which  there  was  great  resortto  Mr.  M's  house. 
But  Kitty  (that  was  her  name)  quite  over- did 
it,  and  it  was  not  easy,  sometimes,  to  distinguish 
the  maid  from  the  mistress.  She  should  have 
been  checked  for  this,  but  as  she  was  really 
careful  of  the  children,  and  always  kept  them 
very  nice,  the  mistress,  who  was  fond  of  shew- 
ing them  to  company,  seemed  rather  pleased 
with  it.  She  gave  Kitty  a  great  deal  of  clothes, 
from  time  to  time,  and  often  indulged  her  in 
another  respect,  which  is  often  prejudicial  to  a 
poor  girl,  I  mean  tea-drinking.  This  girl  Paddy 
took  a  strong  fancy  to ;  nor  was  he  the  only 
one,  for  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  parish. 
She  liked  to  be  courted  and  admired,  so  was  in 
no  great  hurry  to  get  married  ;  and  when  she 
did  fix  her  choice,  unfortunately  for  Paddy,  it 
fell  on  him.  Her  mistress  liked  the  match;  the 
master  did  not,  for  he  thought  she  had  been  too 
long  in  his  house,  and  too  much  indulged  by  the 
mistress,  to  make  a  good  wife  to  a  poor  man. 
But  married  they  were,  and  lived  there  six 
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months  after,  till  a  very  snug  cottage  was  built 
for  Paddy,  not  far  from  the  master's.  He  had 
an  acre  of  good  land  for  a  garden,  and  grass  for 
the  cow  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  He  had 
saved  money  himself  to  buy  the  cow,  and  other 
little  articles;  but  as  Kitty's  wages  had  been  all 
spent  in  clothes,  she  had  no  little  store.  They 
now  commenced  house-keepers,  and,  I  believe, 
might  have  got  on  very  well,  as  both  master  and 
mistress  were  inclined  to  be  very  kind  to  them. 
But  alas !  Kitty  could  not  live  without  tea,  nor 
did  she  like  to  be  long  without  meat  either. 
The  garden  afforded  them  potatoes  in  plenty, 
and  other  vegetables ;  they  had  a  pig  or  two, 
and  sometimes  a  little  corn,  and  poultry,  and 
two  good  cows,  which,  well  managed,  might 
have  been  very  profitable.  Paddy  himself,  ex- 
cept when  he  sowed  his  garden,  or  reaped  the 
produce  of  it,  was  mostly  employed  about  his 
master's  business,  by  which,  no  doubt,  he  paid 
for  his  garden  and  the  grass  of  his  cows,  at 
least.  The  mistress  sent  also  often  for  Kitty,  to 
do  little  jobs ;  she  paid  her  to  be  sure,  but  a  poor 
woman's  proper  place  is  in  her  own  cottage. 
Kitty  did  not  like  to  spoil  her  hands  by  milking, 
so  she  kept  a  little  maid  ;  such  seldom  do  any 
good,  except  under  a  watchful  eye.  While 
Kitty  waited  on  her  mistress,  the  cows,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  every  thing  was  neglected ;  and 
what  was  worst  of  all,  her  first  child,  a  fine  boy, 
fell  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and  his  instep  was 
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so  terribly  scalded  that  he  was  a  cripple  to  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  he  died  at  ten  years  of  age  of 
the  small  pox.  This  was  a  sore  affliction  to 
poor  Paddy,  but  he  had  worse  to  come.  I  told 
you  his  wife  could  not,  or  would  not  do  without 
tea.  Paddy  for  a  long  time  was  a  doting  hus- 
band, and  willing  to  indulge  her  in  that,  or  any 
thing  else  he  could,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  but  he 
was  obliged  at  last  to  remonstrate ;  children 
were  coming  fast,  little  or  no  profit  was  made 
by  his  cows,  and  the  produce  of  his  garden  did 
not  hold  out  as  it  ought,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self very  hard  set.  His  wife  would  have  tea  ; 
and  often,  in  her  husband's  absence,  invited  a 
number  of  her  female  neighbours  to  partake  it 
with  her,  which  they  did,  and  laughed  at  her 
folly,  I  fear,  afterwards.  Thus,  you  may  per- 
ceive, the  butter  tub  filled  but  slowly.  She  had 
great  plenty  of  calico  and  muslin  gowns  when 
she  married,  and  while  they  lasted,  or  she  could 
buy  others  of  the  same  sort,  she  would  not  wear 
any  thing  else,  though  stuff  or  camlet  would  have 
looked  much  better  on  a  cottager's  wife.  Not 
content  with  that,  she  was  fond  of  seeing  her 
girls  dressed  in  calico;  most  of  which,  'tis  true, 
she  got  in  cast-cloths  from  her  mistress's  chil- 
dren; but  it  raised  envy  in  her  neighbours  first, 
and  then  derision ;  for  the  finest  things  look 
worst  when  they  are  old,  and  to  keep  children 
nice  requires  many  changes.  Nor  did  Kitty 
train  her  children  as  she  ought.  It  requires  some 
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pains  to  shew  children  the  necessity  of  speaking 
truth  at  all  times.  Poor  Kitty  did  many  things 
which  she  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  from 
her  husband :  and  the  children  were  taught  to 
tell  lies  to  the  father,  rather  than  betray  the 
mother.  Her  second  child  was  a  girl,  and 
very  pretty,  like  her  mother.  This  girl  she 
sent,  in  her  sixteenth  year,  to  service  with  the 
daughter  of  her  old  mistress,  who  had  been 
married  in  Dublin.  This  poor  creature  had 
been  told  by  her  mother  that  her  face  would 
make  her  fortune,— and  it  did  so.  Likelier 
mother,  she  was  fond  of  dress,  she  grew  vain, 
fell  into  bad  company,  and  at  last  acted  so  im- 
properly that  her  friends  cast  her  off,  and,  as 
was  said  afterwards,  sho  died  in  want.  This 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  Paddy,  and  to  his  wife, 
no  doubt.  His  old  master  died,  the  widow 
went  to  live  with  her  daughter  in  Dublin.  The 
young  master  found  no  work  for  Paddy  but 
that  of  a  day-labourer,  so  both  husband  and 
wife  were  at  once  deprived  of  all  connexion  with 
the  great  house  ;  if  the  wife  had  been  so,  long 
before,  it  would  have  been  better.  Paddy  was 
now  often  at  home,  which  he  did  not  use  to  be, 
except  at- night.  He  could  not  help  speaking 
sometimes,  when  he  saw  her  faults,  and  this 
produced  frequent  bickering  between  them. 
Meantime,  his  eldest  son,  (not  the  cripple,  he 
was  dead)  who  was  always  a  wild  boy,  enlisted 
against  their  will;  he  was  nine  years  in  the 
army,  but  at  last,  from  intemperance,  con- 
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tracted  a  disorder  which  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  He  died  at  home,  for  he  was  discharged 
when  found  not  fit  for  duty  ;  and  he  was  a  great 
expense,  as  well  as  affliction  to  his  father,  at  a 
time  when  he  cculd  least  bear  it.  About  this 
time  Paddy  ofred  some  pounds,  which  his  cre- 
ditors demanded,  and  to  pay  it  the  cows  went, 
and  poor  Paddy  was  never  able  to  replace  them. 
He  had  still  two  children,  the  eldest  a  boy,  the 
youngest  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  who  from  bad 
nursing,  had  contracted  the  rickets,  and  could 
not  walk,  though  a  pretty  creature,  and  Paddy's 
darling.  To  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  Paddy, 
he  now  began  to  fall  behind  in  paying  his  rent ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  he  got  notice  to  quit 
the  cottage,  and  to  give  up  the  land.  He  found 
another,  but  not  a  better ;  and  his  remaining 
son,  now  a  young  man,  was  rather  a  plague 
than  any  assistance  to  him,  for,  though  a  good 
workman,  all  he  earned  went  to  the  public 
house.  He  was  quarrelsome  too,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  a  quarrel,  was  obliged  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  It  was  said  he  went  to  the  fishy 
islands,  Newfoundland,  I  think,  they  call  it, 
but  he  has  never  been  heard  of  since ;  and  it 
was  thought  it  was  one  cause  of  bringing  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy  on  his  mother,  whose  great 
darling  he  was. — But,  Jenny,  I  am  weary. 

Jenny.     Oh  Mother.!  will  you  leave  Paddy 
in  such  a  woful  way  ? 
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Grandmother.  Indeed  1  must  till  to  mor- 
row. 

2?icl  Dialogue. — Paddy. 

Jenny.  I  have  been  dreaming  half  the  night 
of  poor  Paddy.  Mother,  I  long  to  see  him  in 
a  better  situation. 

Grandmother.  You  must  wait  a  litle  for 
that.  I  told  you  his  wife  got  the  palsy,  a  terri- 
ble distemper,  and  often  a  tedious  one.  She 
lived  four  years  with  it,  but  quite  a  cripple, 
and  mostly  in  her  bed.  This  distemper  affects 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  Her  temper, 
never  good,  grew  fretful.  Paddy's  female 
neighbours  had  often  to  assist  him  in  attending 
his  wife,  or  in  washing  for  them ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  he  had  a  woful  time  of  it,  for  better 
than  two  years  after  she  grew  sick. 

Jenny.  Well,  I  hope  Paddy  is  going  to 
have  a  little  comfort  now.  Oh!  Mother,  it 
was  hard  to  bear  up  under  such  distress,  blow 
after  blow. 

Grandmother.  It  was,  Jenny,  and  Paddy 
did  net  look  to  that  which  could  support  him; 
Paddy  had  not  a  proper  sense  of  religion. 

Jenny.     No  sense  of  religion,  Mother! 

Grandmother.  Paddy  was  an  honest  man, 
a  kind  husband  and  father,  and  went  pretty 
often  to  his  devotion  ;  but  he  wanted  that  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven,  which  is  one 
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main  part  of  it;  he  did  not  look  for  support  where 
only  it  is  to  be  found  ; — nor  once  ask  himself, 
"  Has  the  Almighty  no  wise  end  in  suffering  all 
these  evils  to  come  upon  me  ?"  At  times,  how- 
ever, he  sunk  almost  into  despair ;  all  his  misfor- 
tunes would  rise  before  him,  and  seeing  no  end 
likely  to  be  of  them,  he  began  to  think  of  put- 
ting his  poor  child  in  some  charitable  institu- 
tion, leaving  his  wife  to  the  care  of  her  neigh- 
bours, and  quitting  the  kingdom  himself. 

Jenny.  And  who  could  blame  him  if  he 
did  ?  I  am  sure  I  would  not. 

Grandmother.  You  seem  to  forget  Jenny, 
that  Paddy  was  bound  by  the  solemn  marriage 
vow,  for  better  for  worse,  no  exception  al- 
lowed. It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  he 
rose  to  light  a  candle,  and  in  his  way  threw 
down  a  book.  Having  no  mind  to  sleep,  he 
opened  it  to  pass  time  away  ;  it  was  the  Bible, 
and  the  first  thing  he  cast  his  eye  upon,  he  hag 
often  told  me,  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  It 
was  this:  —  **  I  smote  you  with  blasting,  with 
mildew,  and  hail,  yet  you  have  not  turned  to 
me,  saith  the  Lord."  He  saw  at  once  it  was 
just  his  own  case  ;  he  had  lived  in  a  state  of  suf- 
fering for  many  years,  without  once  considering 
what  might  be  the  design  of  Providence  in  per- 
mitting those  evils  to  fall  upon  him,  or  applying 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  for  support  and  con- 
solation under  them.  He  now  thought  he  saw 
the  gracious  purpose  of  his  Maker,  in  suffering 
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him  to  be  afflicted,  and  felt  shame  and  remorse 
ibr  having  been  so  long  deaf  to  the  gracious  call. 
He  read  on,  and  finding  almost  every  page 
filled  with  promises  of  pardon  to  the  penitent 
sinner,  of  support  to  the  weak,  and  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness,  who,  in  such  a  state  are 
bid  "  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  the 
name  of  their  God."  He  at  last  threw  himself 
on  his  knees, implored  pardon,  for  his  pastfaults, 
and,  with  God's  assistance,  promised  to  amend, 
and  from  this  time,  bore  all  his  wife's  humours 
with  patience,  and  two  years  after  she  died. 

Jenny.  I  am  sure  I  dont  know  how  to  he 
sorry  for  it,  she  was  a  disagreeable  woman  ; 
and,  of  all  her  faults,  that  of  tormenting  Paddy, 
and  she  upon  her  death  bed,  was  the  worst. 

Grandmother .  I  have  told  you  before,  Jen- 
ny, the  palsy  will  spoil  a  good  temper,  and 
Kitty's  never  had  been  good.  It  is  a  dreadful 
disorder,  and  hardly  any  one  can  tell  how  much 
allowance  should  be  made  for  those  afflicted 
with  it,  but  they  who  have  felt  it  themselves. 
But,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  great  merit  in  a 
healthy  person  bearing  a  little  with  a  poor  suf- 
fering creature.  In  this  case  above  all  others,  it 
behoves  us  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by.  How- 
ever, you  must  not  resolve  to  condemn  the  wife 
until  you  hear  the  end  of  her  story.  Many 
months  before  her  death,  Paddy  was  the 
happy  means  of  bringing  her  mind  into  the  right 
frame.  His  attentions  to  her  were  so  kind,  that 
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she  must  have  been  a  stone  not  to  love  him.  So 
he  began,  by  degrees,  to  read  to  her  from  the 
Bible,  the  life,  the  sufferings,  and  the  death,  of 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  when  her 
heart  was  softened  by  the  account  of  his  great 
love  for  man,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  her  upon 
her  own  state,  at  first,  indeed,  only  by  degrees, 
but  afterwards  more  openly,  until  at  last,  he  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  die  in  peace 
with  all  men,  and  humble  reliance  upon  the 
mercy  of  God. 

Well,  he  had  now  only  his  little  Mary,  and  he 
doted  on  her  so,  that  he  kept  home  a  year  after 
his  wife's  death, on  ptirposeto  have  her  with  him. 
But  then,  knowing  she  would  want  instruction, 
he  sent  her  to  a  sister  of  his,  who  kept  a  little 
school  near  Thurles,  and  was  a  serious  woman. 
Here  the  child  was  happy.  Her  aunt  loved  her, 
and  taught  her  her  duty  to  God  and  man.  She 
was  of  a  good  disposition,  and  improved  daily. 
In  her  seventeenth  year,  (for  so  long  she  lived 
with  her  aunt,)  she  went  a  servant  in  a  very 
good  family,  who  soon  after  removed  to  Dublin. 
Meantime  Paddy  gave  up  his  house  and  garden, 

took  a  lodging  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  of , 

and  worked  daily.  He  was  very  handy  at  gar- 
dens, &c.  so  he  maintained  himself,  and  had 
sometimes  a  little  to  spare.  While  his  daughter 
was  with  her  aunt,  lie  was  easy  about  her,  but 
when  she  went  to  service,  and  to  Dublin,  he 
suffered  much  about  her ;  and,  thinking  of  his 
H 
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other  poor  girl's  fate,  a  pleurisy  at  last  attacked 
him,  and  he  was  long  before  he  recovered 
strength.  This  left  him  pennyless,  but  Mary, 
hearing  of  it.  sent  him  two  guineas.  But  I 
must  now  mention  what  brought  him  to  our 
neighbourhood.  A  young  man,  who  in  part- 
nership with  his  mother,  rented  sixteen  acres 
of  land,  gave  Paddy  leave  to  build  a  little  cot, 
just  for  himself,  on  it,  and  added  a  cabbage- 
plot  with  it,  and  in  return,  Paddy,  in  the  farmer's 
absence,  had  an  eye  to  the  land.  Here  he  lived 
quite  alone ;  and  as  he  never  quite  recovered 
his  strength  after  the  pleurisy,  he  was  not  able 
to  work  labouring  work  as  constantly  as  he  used. 
But  he  set  the  ditch  of  his  little  garden  thick 
with  oziers  ;  of  these,  in  the  proper  season,  he 
made  baskets ;  he  also  got  straw  and  made  bee- 
hives, and  little  straw  baskets  too  ;  all  which 
he  sold,  and,  though  now  pretty  far  advanced 
in  years,  he  made  a  shift  to  maintain  himself. 
His  daughter  too,  never  failed  to  send  him  a 
guinea  at  Christmas,  and  sometimes  a  couple  of 
shirts,  stockings,  or  other  little  things.  She 
was  an  excellent  girl,  and  in  high  favour  with 
her  mistress,  who  gave  her  many  a  good  thing. 
Paddy  had  become  truly  religious,  and  his  natu- 
ral temper  being  good,  his  disposition  kind  and 
obliging,  he  soon  became  a  favourite  with  all  the 
poor  people  near  him,  the  boys  and  girls  especi- 
ally, to  whom  he  was  never  morose,  but  loved  to 
see  them  happy  in  any  innocent  amusement, 
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though  he  never  failed  to  check  when  it  ought 
to  be  done.  At  last  Paddy's  cot  wanted  a 
patch  of  thatch,  and  he  went  about  doing  it ; 
in  coming  down  the  ladder  he  slipped,  fell,  and 
broke  his  leg. 

Jenny.  Oh,  poor  Paddy,  will  his  misfortunes 
never  have  an  end — and  sure  he  is  good  now ! 

Grandmother.  Poor  blind  creatures,  as  we 
are,  we  know  not  what  is  best  for  us,  and  there- 
fore, should  take  whatever  comes  with  thank- 
fulness. What  you  call  a  misfortune  was  the 
beginning  of  his  good  fortune ;  and  remember, 
good  people  are  no  more  exempt  from  the 
common  accidents  of  life  than  others,  though 
religion  will  enable  them  to  bear  them  better; 
— but  if  you  have  no  charity  on  me,  Jenny,  I 
must  have  a  little  on  myself;  so,  positively, 
not  a  word  more  now. 


3rf  Dialogue.— Paddy. 

Jenny.  Now  mother,  I  hope  you  will  finish 
Paddy's  story,  I  never  longed  for  any  thing 
more. 

Grandmother.  Well,  I  told  you  Paddy's  leg 
was  broke;  the  neighbours  who  loved  him 
were  very  sorry,  and  did  what  they  could  to 
help  him :  it  was  soon  set,  and  the  old  women 
of  the  place  took  it  by  turn,  to  sit  up  with  him ; 
among  them  I  was  one,  and  it  was  then  I  got 
the  long  story  you  have  heard.  Paddy  charged 
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every  one  that  came  near  him,  to  give  his 
daughter  no  intelligence  of  the  accident,  for 
he  dreaded  her  leaving  a  very  good  place,  but 
there  are  some  people  who  delight  in  telling  ill 
news,  and  they  ought  to  examine  closely  why 
they  do  so  ;  so  she  heard  it  between  two  and 
three  weeks  after  the  accident :  it  was  my  turn 
to  sit  up,  a  fine  moonlight  night  it  was,  and 
Paddy  and  I  were  chatting  together  very  social- 
ly, when  we  heard  a  car  stop,  the  road  was  just 
by,  and  I  thought  it  might  be  farmer  Griffith 
coming  from  the  fair,  for  he  or  his  mother  used 
to  come  to  see  Paddy  every  second  day,  and 
were  otherwise  kind;  I  went  to  the  door,  the  car 
was  now  just  at  it,  a  young  woman  was  in  it,  to- 
gether with  a  large  trunk  and  a  basket :  she 
sprang  from  the  car,  seized  my  hand,  and  in  a 
faltering  voice  asked  was  her  father  living ;  I 
now  knew  it  was  Mary,  and  held  her  back  till  I 
eould  prepare  him  to  see  her;  this  was  necessa- 
ry; he  was  greatly  affected,  and  she  not  less  so: 
both  shed  floods  of  tears,  he  gently  blaming  her 
for  leaving  her  good  place,  and  she  protesting 
she  would  never  more  leave  him.  We  were  in 
this  situation  when  farmer  Griffith  entered,  com- 
ing from  the  fair;  his  eye  was  instantly  fixed  on 
Mary,  who  rose  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness 
to  her  father,  and  he  never  took  it  off  her  while 
he.staid,  which  was  a  full  hour,  though  his  own 
house  was  but  two  fields  off;  in  short,  I  could 
not  keep  my  own  eye  off  her,  and  I  saw  at 
once  the1  young  farmer's  business  was  done. 
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Jenny.  She  is  a  very  well-looking  woman 
now,  but  sure  she  was  more  so  then. 

Grandmother.  Jenny,  a  good  mind  will 
make  an  ordinary  face  look  handsome ;  love  to 
her  father,  and  gratitude  to  his  friend,  at  that 
time  took  up  her  whole  soul,  and  shone  out  in 
her  fine  blue  eyes ;  in  short,  she  had  then  just 
such  a  countenance  as  one  would  expect  to  see 
on  angels ;  if  you  wish  to  be  really  handsome, 
you  must  be  good. 

Jenny.  I  thank  you  mother,  and  hope  to 
profit  by  your  admonition. 

Grandmother.  The  young  farmer  got  deeper 
in  love  every  day,  and  would  have  married  her 
directly  but  that  he  feared  his  mother,  but  he 
could  not  stay  from  Paddy's  cot ;  the  neigh- 
bours began  to  whisper,  the  old  dame  herself 
was  not  quite  blind,  she  would  perhaps  have 
chosen  another  match ;  but  seeing  her  son  strong, 
ly  attached,  she  set  herself  to  observe  Mary's 
conduct — that  was  faultless ;  she  could  knit, 
npin,  sew,  and  quilt  very  well,  and  got  pretty 
constant  employ  that  way,  was  very  modest  and 
strict  in  her  behaviour,  and  seldom  went  out 
but  to  her  devotion — above  all  things,  the  old 
woman  hated  that  tawdry  finery,  girls  who  live 
in  a  city  are  so  apt  to  fall  into  ;  Mary  had  none 
of  it,  she  had  plenty  of  clothes,  but  all  fit  for 
her  station;  her  care  of  her  father  and  kindness 
to  him,  weighed  much  with  the  old  woman,  and 
when  her  son  ventured  to  ask  her  consent,  lie 
H  3 
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found  less  difficulty  than  he  expected — they 
were  married,  and  young  Griffith  asked  Paddy 
to  live  with  him,  this  Paddy  declined,  fearing 
it  might  not  please  the  mother  ;  but  in  a  short 
time  Mary's  attention  to  her  mother-in-law, 
and  the  propriety  of  her  whole  conduct  so  won 
on  the  old  dame,  that  when  Paddy  came  to  be 
sponsor  to  his  first  grandson,  she  declared  he 
should  go  back  to  his  cot  no  more ,  after  this 
they  all  lived  together  in  great  comfort.  The 
old  woman  died  about  seven  years  after,  and 
never  had  a  word  of  dispute  with  her  daughter. 
Paddy  you  know  is  quite  happy  with  his  son 
and  daughter,  and  though  now  an  old  man,  is 
of  use  in  the  family,  for  you  know  he  can  lead 
children  as  he  will — he  has  Hne  grand-children, 
they  are  in  a  thriving  way ;  Paddy  is  very 
'comfortable  in  this  world,  and  has  in  vievv  a 
happy  immortality. — You  now  have  his  story, 
what  have  you  learned  by  it  ? 

Jenny,  Many  things,  mother;  first,  that  we 
should  be  very  careful  in  our  choice  of  a  part- 
ner for  life,  secondly,  that  a  poor  woman  should 
drink  tea  but  twice  a  year,  at  Christmas  and 
Easter  ;  thirdly,  that  the  Bible  is  an  invaluable 
book,  and  should  be  read  oftener ;  fourthly, 
that  instead  of  murmuring  at  our  distresses,  we 
should  examine  whether  they  are  not  designed 
as  blessings  to  us  ;  fifthly  and  lastly,  that  if  I 
wish  to  be  handsome  I  must  bo  good. 

Grandmother.     \Vcll   said   my   girl ;    if  you 
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remember  these,  and  as  occasions  offer,  reduce 
them  into  practice,  you  will  be  always  my 
darling. 


GOING  OUT  TO  SERVICE. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  Come  hither,  my  child,  I 
want  to  have  a  little  serious  conversation  with 
you ;  your  mother  has  mentioned  to  you  the 
otter  she  had,  of  placing  you  in  a  respectable 
service;  she  has  told  you,  of  course,  the  many 
reasons  why  that  offer  should  be  accepted  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  talk 
them  over,  more  particularly,  as  I  understand 
you  see  them  yourself;  indeed,  Jenny,  I  must 
say,  it  was  only  what  I  expected  from  you  — 
you  have  been  always  what  I  could  wish  to  see 
my  grand-daughter  ;  and,  I  thank  God,  he  has 
made  you  so  teachable,  that  any  little  counsel 
I  could  give,  you  were  always  ready  to  receive 
and  to  follow;  you  are  now  about  to  leave'us; 
in  a  few  days,  you  will  be  from  under  the  eyes 
which  watched  over  you  ever  since  your  birth, 
and  you  will  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  mistress 
of  your  own  actions  ;  will  you  not  then  listen 
with  attention  to  a  few  parting  words  : — you 
have  hitherto  my  child,  been  only  learning  as  I 
may  say ;  you  will  now  be  called  upon,  to 
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practice  what  we  taught  you.  Need  I  say,  that 
our  constant  prayers  will  be  sent  forth,  to  Him 
who  guideth  the  heart,  that  you  may  always  be 
found  amongst  his  faithful  servants,  and  thus 
that  you  may  give  delight,  to  those  who  so 
tenderly  love  you. 

Jenny,  (in  tears)  My  darling  grandmother, 
how  shall  I  ever  shew  you  how  much  I  feel  all 
your  goodness  !  how  can  I  tell  you  all  that  is  in 
my  mind  towards  you  and  all  my  family ! 

Grandmother.  We  do  not  ask  any  thing 
more,  my  child,  than  that  you  should  ever  act  so 
as  to  promote  your  own  happiness  here  and 
hereafter.  It  is  thus  you  will  shew  your  grati- 
tude to  us,  for  it  is  thus  you  will  give  us  a  joy 
greater  than  if  you  offered  us  thousands  of 
pounds.  Yes,  let  your  future  conduct  be  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for 
all  we  have  done  for  you.  Whenever  I  planted 
a  tree  or  a  flower,  have  you  not  seen  how 
pleased  I  was  to  see  it  flourish  ?  how  much 
more  shall  I  rejoice  to  see  the  human  plant, 
which  I  have  nursed  for  so  many  years,  thriving 
under  the  care  I  gave  it,  distinguished  by  a 
moral  and  religious  behaviour,  useful  in  her 
station,  and  a  pattern  to  all  about  her  in  every 
thing  that  is  good  ?  Tell  me  then  Jenny  will 
you  not  give  us  this  reward  ? 

Jenny.  Ah  grandmother !  can  you  ask  me 
such  a  question !  With  God's  assistance,  I 
hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  duty;  and  any  advice 
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you  give  me  now,  I  will  treasure  it  up  in  my 
heart,  and  follow  it  through  life  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 

Grandmother.  Well,  my  girl  listen  to  your 
grandmother ;  perhaps  it  is  the  last  time  she 
may  be  allowed  to  address  you  ;  her  time  can- 
not be  very  long ;  but  come  that  awful  hour 
when  it  will,  it  will  give  her  a  joy  greater  than 
can  be  described,  to  know  that  you  are  walking 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  You  have  been 
taught  your  duty  to  God  and  to  your  neigh- 
bour ;  you  have  read  with  me  the  word  of  life, 
as  it  is  contained  in  the  bible  ;  here,  my  child, 
take  this — it  is  a  bible  for  yourself;  I  bought 
it  for  you  the  other  day,  and  I  have  kept  it  for 
this  moment.  It  cost  but  little,  but  it  is  the 
most  precious  gift  I  could  bestow  on  you. 
Read  it  every  day,  you  will  find  in  it  directions 
for  your  conduct  in  every  circumstance  of  life, 
comfort  under  every  affliction  you  may  meet  with, 
and  promises,  unfailing  promises  of  support  un- 
der every  trial,  if  you  depend  not  on  your  own 
strength,  but  look  to  him  who  is  mighty  to  save. 
You  will  meet  with  many  temptations,  which 
never  attacked  you  here  ;  to  enumerate  them 
would  be  endless,  but  one  thing  I  will  recom- 
mend to  your  earnest  attention,  for  if  you  observe 
it  carefully,  it  will  defend  you  from  all  the  dan- 
gers to  which  you  will  be  exposed. — 

Jenny.  Tell  me  what  it  is-,  and  believe  your 
child,  that  she  will  never  lose  sight  of  it. 
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Grandmother.  When  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham was  called  from  his  friends  and  native 
country,  to  wander  among  strange  nations, 
and  some  of  them  idolatrous  ones,  we  may  sup- 
pose his  way  was  perilous  enough;  yet,  as  I 
remember,  the  only  caution  given  him  by  God 
was  this  : — "  walk  before  me  and  be  thou  per- 
fect." Now,  my  dear  Jenny,  if  you  will  accus- 
tom yourself  to  walk  in  that  awful  presence,  you 
will  find  it  as  sure  a  preservative  to  you,  as  it 
was  to  the  patriarch.  Wayward  though  you 
were,  at  times,  as  a  child,  I  never  knew  you  to 
do  a  wrong  thing  before  me,  a  poor  weak  crea- 
ture like  yourself;  but  how  would  you  tremble 
at  indulging  even  a  wicked  thought,  if  you 
could  recollect  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  pla- 
ces; you  stand  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
sees  the  heart,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid, 
your  most  secret  thoughts  being  as  visible  to 
him,  my  child,  as  the  sun  at  noon  day  is  to  you  : 
and  would  you  not  stand  in  awe  of  such  a  spec- 
tator, and  instantly  reject  any  evil  suggestion  ? 

Jenny.  I  hope  I  should,  Grandmother; 
but  'tis  a  very  awful  reflection,  that  we  always 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Grandmother.  It  is,  Jenny,  an  awful  reflec- 
tion, but,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  comfortable 
one,  if  we  consider  that  this  great  being,  su- 
preme, in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  permits 
us  to  call  him  Father ;  declares  He  is  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  pities  us 
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as  his  children.     Tnvites  us  to  apply  to  Him  in 
all  emergencies,  and  promises  not  to  forsake  us 
even  though  we  were  cast  off  by  the  whole 
world.    Is  not  this  encouragement,  ever  to  de- 
light in  that  presence,  which  we  cannot  avoid  if 
we  would  ?  Let  it  then  bo  your  first  care,  in 
the  morning,  to  remember  before  whom  you 
stand, — and  I  think  you  can  hardly  help  implor- 
ing his  protection,  and  blessing  for  the  day;  this 
will  not  take  up  many  minutes  ;  allow  the  same 
thought  to  recur  man)'  times  in  the  day,  more 
particularly  if  you  feel  any  temptation  to  evil ; 
and  I  dare  promise  you,  you  will  not  easily  yield 
to  it;— but  if,  unhappily,  you  should  commit  a 
fault,  let  not  this  discourage  you  from  applying 
to  the  fountain  of  all  goodness  for  pity  and  par- 
don.   You  know  what  promises  are  made  to  pe- 
nitent sinners,  nay,  to  such  as  have  been  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  crimes,  which,  I  trust, 
will  never  be  your  case ;  and  how  can  you  fear 
to  stand  in  the  presence  of  Him,  who,  by  his 
inspired  apostle,  declares  himself  to  be  LOVE — 
that  *'  fury  is  not  in  Him,''*  that  He  will  abun- 
dantly pardon,  &c.  &c.  in  short,  you  can  hardly 
read  a  page  in  the  Bible,  in  which  this  great 
being  is  not  described  in  the  most  amiable  and 
attractive  light.     Fail  not,  therefore,  my  good 
child,  frequently  to  recollect  you  are  in  His  pre- 
sence ;  you  will  find  it  the  surest  preservative 
against  evil  of  every  kind, — nor  can  any  situa- 
tion, or  any  hurry  of  business,  hinder  you  of 
it  if  you  please. 
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Jenny-  May  every  blessing  rest  upon  this 
house,  and  those  it  contains.  I  shall  always 
pray  to  him,  who  can  protect  as  well  as  guide, 
that  he  would  shield  you  and  my  honoured 
parents  from  every  danger,  that  injure  either 
body  or  soul.  And  now,  grandmother,  I  can 
only  say,  as  long  as  life  is  granted  to  me,  I 
will  humbly  strive  so  to  act,  as  if  I  were  ac- 
tually standing  before  God : — I  will  love  him, 
fear  him,  and  put  my  trust  in  him  ;  and  when 
the  stroke  of  death  shall  come  upon  me,  I  will 
look  to  him  for  pardon,  relying  upon  his  merits 
who  died  to  save  us. 
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Grandmother  and  Jenny* 

Grandmother.  Why,  Jenny,  you  arc  all  in 
a  blaze  ;  what  nuule  you  run  so  last  ? 

Jenny.  I  heard  you  were  come  back,  grand- 
mother, and  I  was  longing  to  hear  from  my  aunt 
and  her  poor  family,  so  mistress  gave  me  leave 
to  come  down,  and  I  ran  like  a  hare  to  have 
the  more  time  with  you  ;  for  Jemmy,  the  car- 
man, brought  us  up  woful  news — he  says  there 
are  four  of  them  down  together,  in  the  typhus 
fever,  and  that  my  uncle  himself  is  crippled 
some  way  or  other  ;  she  had  trouble  enough  be- 
fore, and  this  will  only  increase  it.  My  uncle 
always  took  care  she  should  be  little  the  better 
of  him.  Lord  help  her  !  I  dare  say  she  was 
not  mistress  of  half-a-crown  when  this  came  on 
her. 

Grandmother.  I  believe  she  had  not  ;  but 
there  is  one  able  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  his 
creatures,  and  He  sent  a  good  angel  to  comfort 
her  ;  the  eldest  boy  (and  a  good  boy  he  is)  is  in 
a  way  of  recovery  ;  the  three  younger  are  in  the 
fever,  but  likely  to  do  well.  Your  uncle  coming 
home  tipsy  just'after  the  eldest  boy  fell  sick,  fell 
down  a  broken  well  and  has  hurt  his  leg,  so  he 
wont  be  able  to  use  it  much  for  a  month  to  come 
—  my  sister  has  hired  a  woman  to  assist  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  sick  ;  and  a  charitable  lady  iu 
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the  neighbourhood,  who  keeps  sheets  and  blan- 
kets on  purpose  to  lend  to  the  sick  poor,  lent 
your  aunt  a  pair  of  blankets  and  two  pair  of  sheets. 
God  bless  her ;  there  is  no  greater  charity  than 
lending  bed-clothes  to  the  poor  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  1  believe  it  saves  many  a  life. 

Jenny.  May  she  be  happy  in  this  world  and 
the  next — this  was  your  good  angel  Grand- 
mother. 

Grandmother.  No,  indeed  ;  it  was  one  that 
warmed  your  poor  aunt's  heart  in  the  midst  of 
her  distress,  and  enabled  her  to  raise  it  to  Hea- 
ven, with  joy  and  gratitude  ;  in  short,  it  was 
your  cousin  Mary—  her  mother  sent  to  borrow 
a  guinea  of  her,  and  her  dutiful  daughter  came 
the  next  day  with  fifty  shillings,  which  she  in- 
sisted on  her  mother  taking  as  a  gift ;  this  is  the 
girl,  Jenny,  you  and  others  have  laughed  at  for 
her  plain  substantial  dress. 

Jenny  *  If  ever  I  laughed  at  my  cousin  it  was 
but  in  jest.  I  know  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  has 
more  sense  than  myself;  but,  indeed,  I  will  try 
to  learn  from  her  ;  for,  as  you  spoke,  something 
struck  across  my  mind,  which  hurts  me  still ;  I 
felt,  that  if  you,  or  my  mother  were  in  my 
aunt's  situation,  I  could  not  so  easily  supply 
your  wants — and  Mary  must  be  very  thrifty  or 
she  could  not  command  so  much  money  in  a 
hurry.  I  am  almost  as  long  at  service  as  she. 

Grandmother.  You  are—  but  you  and  she, 
since  you  bought  your  own  cloaks,  always  drest 
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in  a  different  manner.  Mary  wear?  strong 
stuff  of  camlet  in  hergowns,  which,  when  they  are 
past  wearing,  as  gowns,  will  make  very  useful 
petticoats,  while  a  worn  out  calico  or  muslin  is 
fit  for  nothing  but  patch  work,  which  we  poor 
people  have  little  need  of.  Good  worsted  stock- 
ings too,  will  out-last  cotton  ones,  and  are  not 
half  the  trouble  ;  a  plain  substantial  shawl  serves 
Mary  in  summer,  when  she  goes  to  her  devo- 
tion ;  and  a  cloth  cloak  in  winter  ;  she  has  no- 
thing to  do  with,  lace,  and  very  little  with  rib- 
bons ;  I  can  tell  you  also  that  Mary  has  fifty 
shillings  still  in  the  Savings  Bank  ;  besides,  I 
believe  there  are  some  wages  clue  to  her. 

Jenny.  Mary  spoke  to  me  of  those  banks  ;  I 
wish  1  had  taken  more  notice  of  what  she  said, 
for  if  it  was  there  she  had  her  money,  I  think 
I  will  try  to  gather  a  little  for  the  same  purpose. 

Grandmother.  I  can  give  you  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Banks,  which  are  one  of  the  many 
things  we  have  to  bless  our  superiors  for.  Mary 
told  me  all  about  them,  for  her  good  mistress 
charged  her  not  to  go  into  the  sick  house,  so  she 
and  I  slept  at  a  neighbour's,  but  first  I  must 
tell  you  something  else  — when  your  poor  aunt 
found  her  eldest  son  was  in  a  fever,  you  may 
suppose  she  was  in  a  woful  plight,  her  husband 
having  just  finished  a  kiln  of  lime,  was  abroad 
some  days  drinking  the  price  of  it.  You  know, 
that  except  sowing  a  good  potato-garden  for  his 
family,  he  left  your  aunt  to  do  as  she  could,  for 
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every  thing  else  they  wanted.  When  he  heard 
of  his  son's  illness,  *he  was  half  sobered  by  it, 
and  was  trying  to  come  home,  when  a  fall  over 
an  old  wall  sobered  him  quite ;  his  leg  is  se- 
verely hurt,  but  will  be  well  in  time,  and  he 
seemed  in  such  grief,  your  aunt  thought  it  best 
to  say  but  little  to  him;  he  had  more  money 
than  he  spent,  but  I  suppose  his  pockets  were 
picked  in  the  ale-house,  for  he  brought  nothing 
home  with  him  —just  after  this,  the  threeyounger 
boys  were  taken  ill ;  but  the  two  young  girls 
have  not  taken  the  fever  yet.  As  your  uncle 
could  not  but  see  there  were  many  things  want- 
ing for  the  sick,  and  that  your  aunt  found 
means  to  supply  them — she  thought  it  best  to 
tell  him  that  Mary  had  brought  her  some  mo- 
ney; she  told  me  he  cried  like  a  child,  blest  his 
daughter,  and  blamed  his  own  folly,  and  vowed, 
if  he  lived  to  be  able  to  work,  he  would  repay 
her— hearing  she  was  forbid  to  enter  the  sick- 
house,  he  desired  she  might  come  to  the  window 
where  he  mostly  sits  ;  I  went  with  her,  and, 
with  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  he  said,  I  am 
not  worthy  to  give  you  my  blessing,  but  God 
will  bless  you,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  me  grac« 
to  keep  a  solemn  promise  I  have  made  this  morn 
ing,  never  to  get  drunk  again.  My  dear  Mary 
you  have  saved  my  poor  family  from  ruin,  and 
if  I  live  to  be  able  to  get  work,  I  will  surely  re- 
pay you.  Mary  cried  for  joy,  and  so  did  I;  your 
aunt  thinks  he  will  keep  his  promise,  for  she 
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there  is  a  whole  family  saved  from  extreme 
distress,  by  the  thrift  of  one.  I  should  have 
told  you  too,  that  Mary's  mistress  sent  her  mo- 
ther some  old  linen  and  a  bed-gown  ;  and  Mary 
herself  gave  her  a  good  new  drugget  petticoat. 

Jenny.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  all,  and  love 
Mary  better  than  ever ;  but  can  you  tell  me 
how  she  came  to  save  so  much,  her  wages  are  just 
what  I  have  myself,  three  pounds  a  year. 

Grandmother.  Mary's  mistress  is  a  serious 
woman,  looks  into  the  conduct  of  her  servants, 
often  gives  them  good  advice,  and  when  they 
behave  well,  is  very  kind  to  them,  and  is  anx- 
ious they  should  save  something  were  it  ever  so 
little.  Your  aunt,  when  she  sent  Mary  to 
service,  was  not  able  to  dress  her  fine ;  a  striped 
gown  for  every  day  and  a  camlet  for  Sunday, 
with  check  aprons,  and  other  things  suitable 
were  all  her  finery;  and  luckily  her  mistress  liked 
her  the  better  for  it,  and  when  she  found  Mary 
an  industrious  good  girl,  willing  to  learn  and 
take  good  advice,  she  grew  fond  of  her  and  often 
advised  her  to  continue  her  old  plain  dress,  and 
try  to  save  a  little  of  her  wages — you  are  a  good 
girl  Mary,  said  she,  and  your  dress  becomes 
you  far  better  than  frippery  muslin  and  calicos, 
which  will  be  of  no  sort  of  use  to  you  when  you 
get  into  a  cottage  of  your  own,  and  while  you 
are  young  and  healthy  you  ought  to  save  some- 
thing, were  it  ever  so  little ;  in  the  savings  banks 
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your  money  will  be  safer  tlmn  in  your  own 
pocket,  it  will  be  still  increasing,  and  you  can 
add  a  little  more  by  degrees.  You  can  call  for 
it  any  hour  you  please,  and  in  case  of  sickness 
or  any  accident,  you  will  find  it  very  comfort- 
able to  have  a  little  store  of  your  own  to  go  to. 
Mary,  like  a  wise  girl,  obeyed  her  good  mis- 
tress ;  she  put  fifteen  shillings  in  directly,  and 
every  year  since,  she  never  fails  to  put  in  a 
quarter's  wages  ;  and  as  she  sometimes  gets 
vails,  she  often  puts  more  ;  in  short  she  has 
scraped  five  pounds  together,  and  you  see  what 
apart  only  has  done. 

Jenny.  I  see  it  grandmother,  and  I  feel  it  ; 
your  advice  shall  be  no  longer  lost  on  me — I 
have  thirty  shillings  due  to  me,  and  it  shall  be 
put  in  directly,  but  you  must  tell  me  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  it,  you  say  you  have  it  all  from 
Mary. 

Grandmother.  1  have  ;  so  listen  attentively 
— you  may  put  in  a  single  tenpenny,  and  still 
add  to  it,  as  you  can  spare  money,  till  it  amounts 
to  twelve  and  six  pence;  after  that,  you  will 
get  interest  if  you  chuse  to  do  so,  or  you  may 
leave  it  in  the  bank  to  increase  the  principal. 
Whether  your  money  be  little  or  much,  you 
may  draw  part  or  the  whole  of  it  whenever  you 
please,  if  it  be  under  five  pounds  ;  if  it  amounts 
to  that,  you  must  give  one  week's  notice.  No 
accident  can  happen  it,^nd  it  is  much  safer  than 
if  it  were  in  your  own  pocket. 
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Jenny.  And  is  there  no  fear  of  the  bank 
breaking  ?  -you  know  how  one  of  them  closed 
lately,  to  the  great  loss  of  poor  and  rich. 

Grandmother.  No  ;  the  Savings  Banks  will 
never  close  till  the  world  is  turned  upside  down ; 
the  plan  of  them  is  laid  wholly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor,  to  encourage  industry,  ecpnomy,  and 
a  prudent  foresight  among  them,  and  a  spirit  of 
independence,  which  procures  respect  for  either 
man  or  woman. 

Gentlemen  of  great  fortune  and  character 
unite  to  form  these  banks :  one  of  them  is  called 
the  Treasurer,  he  receives  and  pays  out  the 
money  as  it  may  be  called  for  ;  and  he  is  bound 
by  law  to  pay  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  what- 
ever he  receives  above  a  certain  sum,  which 
he  keeps  in  his  hands  for  the  demands  of  those 
who  want  to  draw  their  money;  and  the  bank  as 
it  has  the  parliament  at  its  back,  we  may  be 
sure  will  never  be  let  to  close.  Now,  those  banks 
are  designed  for  the  good  of  all  who  can  afford 
to  lay  by  even  a  tenpenny  a  month.  Yet,  they 
seem  best  calculated  for  the  young  and  single, 
who  certainly  can  spare  something  if  they  are 
but  frugal;  they  will,  therefore,  be  inexcusable 
if  they  do  not  take  the  advantage  which  is 
offered  :  and  only  think,  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
any  other  accident  to  which  we  all  are  liable, 
how  comfortable  it  is  to  have  a  little  stock  of 
one's  own  to  go  to :  depend  on  it,  Jenny,  such  a 
little  store  would  procure  you  more  respect  than 
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all  the  finery  you  will  ever  be  able  to  put  on 
your  back. 

Jenny.  I  am  sure  it  would,  mother,  and  I 
assure  you,  my  back  shall  be  content  with  cheap 
substantial  wear,  for  the  time  to  come.  I  am 
satisfied  too,  that  the  banks  are  quite  safe,  and 
a  great  blessing  to  the  poor.  But  mother,  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  find  out  how  my  aunt  kept 
her  family  so  decent  as  she  always  did,  when 
my  uncle  provided  nothing  but  potatoes  for  the 
family. 

Grandmother.  Potatoes  are  one  main  point 
in  a  poor  man's  family,  yet )  our  aunt  was  often 
put  to  hard  shifts,  especially  while  the  children 
were  young,  but  she  had  some  resources  :  there 
was  a  large  bog  just  by  her,  and  on  this  she  had 
liberty  to  keep  a  flock  of  geese,  and  these  she 
could  always  sell  to  advantage  ;  her  garden  is 
large,  and  you  know  she  has  the"  fence  of  it 
inside,  and  all  the  waste  corners  planted  with 
fine  currants  and  gooseberries,  and  by  these 
only  I  have  known  her  make  a  guinea  in  one 
season  ;  she  sows  a  plot  of  onions  every  year  ;  a 
stock  of  bees  which  settled  in  her  garden,  was 
of  no  small  use  to  her  :  besides,  she  always 
keeps  a  pig — the  children  as  they  grew  up,  she 
kept  to  constant  work  ;  the  two  younger  girls 
can  knit,  sew,  and  spin  right  well,  and  often  get 
employment  that  way— the  eldest  son,  now 
eighteen,  is  a  sober  lad,  and  a  good  workman, 
and  dutiful  to  his  mother ;  the  two  younger 


boys  arc  hopeful,  and  if  the  poor  father  now 
takes  up,  all  will  be  well. 

Jenny.  I  hope  in  God  he  will ;  I  thank  you, 
Grandmother,  for  all  you  have  told  me,  which 
shall  not  be  lost  on  me  ;  but  'tis  time  I  was 
running  home. 

Grandmother.  Before  we  part,  dont  you 
think  we  ought  to  put  up  a  good  wish  for  those 
great  people,  who  are  thinking  of  us  when  we 
dont  think  of  ourselves ;  and  who  give  such  en- 
couragement to  sobriety  and  industry,  that  if 
we  are  not  sober  and  industrious,  we  are  without 
excuse.  I  can't  help  hoping  that  our  manners 
will  soon  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  that  is 
the  only,  and  best  return  we  can  make  to  our 
benefactors.  But  there  is  One  who  can  reward 
them  amply ;  for  we  are  told,  those  who  turn 
many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars, 
for  ever.  May  this  be  their  lot — may  length 
of  days,  and  honour,  be  their  portion  in  this 
world,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next. 

Jenny.     With  all  my  soul  I  say  amen. 
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SAVINGS  BANKS  CONTINUED. 

Grandmother,    Jenny*    and   Pat.     Sheehan,    a 
neighbour. 

Jenny.  Well,  grandmother,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  I  have  been  to  the  savings  bank,  and  there 
I've  put  in  all  I  was  worth — at  first  I  had  only 
thirty  shillings,  but  by  little  and  little  it  has 
mounted  to  two  pounds. 

Grandmother.  I  suppose,  Jenny,  you  now 
can  tell  our  neighbour  Pat.  as  well  as  I  could, 
the  benefit  of  having  a  safe  place  to  put  your 
wages. 

Jenny.  You  have  hit  upon  that,  Grandmo- 
ther, which  my  mistress  told  me  is  the  first  to 
be  looked  to.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing,  she 
says,  when  a  poor  body  has  been  striving  late 
and  early  to  scrape  a  little  money  together, 
for  a  rainy  day,  if  after  all,  the  place  where 
you  keep  it  was  to  break;  now  this  can't  happen 
with  the  savings  bank,  for  all  the  money  given 
in  by  poor  people,  is  sent  by  the  mail  off  to  the 
bank  of  Ireland;  and,  that  you  know,  is  as  sure 
as  a  rock. 

Grandmother.  You  are  right,  Jenny,  if  you 
want  your  money  to  be  out  of  reach  of  robbers, 
or  h're,  or  the  like,  put  it  into  the  bank ;  but 
I'll  tell  you  another  safety  there  is  in  it ;  'tis  rot 
only  out  of  harms  way  from  these  causes ;  but 
'tis  also  safe  from  yourself;  many  a  one,  if  hi* 
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money  is  Imrd-by  in  his  box,  is  tempted  to  take 
a  little  now  and  again,  when  he  meets  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  says  to  himself,  'tis  only  the 
price  of  a  naggin  or  half  a  pint,  or  ( in  your  case 
Jenny,  for  you  never  touch  whiskey)  an  ounce 
of  tea,  and  so  as  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
unlock  your  trunk,  away  goes  a  part,  and  thus 
from  time  to  time,  a  little  and  a  little,  and  you 
see  the  end  of  your  store,  without  any  thing  to 
shew  for  it. 

Pat.  I  have  been  listening  to  you,  Mrs. 
M'Cann,  and  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more 
of  these  same  banks ;  I  was  up  in  Dublin  lately, 
where  the  people  are  all  talking  about  laying  by 
their  money  in  them,  and  every  one  says  the 
whiskey  houses  must  be  shut  up. 

Grandmother.  I  fear,  Pat,  there  is  many  a 
long  weary  day,  before  that  will  come  to  pass ; 
but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  hear  that  the  poor  are 
getting  a  little  more  sense. 

Pat.  They  have  set  up  a  bank  in  Cuff-street, 
near  the  Green,  and  another  I  am  told  in 
School-street,  that  is  near  Thomas-street,  and 
it  would  surprise  one,  I  hear,  to  see  the  crowds 
who  go  there  every  Monday,  to  give  in  their 
little  savings. 

Grandmother.  Why  you  know  Miss  Mar- 
garet, the  Squire's  daughter,  who  goes  up  to 
Dublin  with  her  Father  so  often,  she  now  and 
then  calls  in  to  see  me,  and  she  told  me,  the 
other  day,  that  in  one  of  these  banks,  I  believe 
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Cuffe-street,    there   had  been   lodged    thirty- 
three  thousand  pounds. 

Pat.  That  must  have  been  a  bank  for  the 
rich,  and  not  for  the  poor,  for  where  would  the 
poor  get  such  a  load  of  money  as  that  ? 

Jenny.  No  indeed,  not  for  the  rich,  any  niore 
than  the  very  poor;  but  for  the  like  of  us,  servant 
men,  and  girls,  and  young  men,  who  work  for 
their  living,  and  instead  of  spending  all  their 
wages  on  drink,  take  a  little  care  about  the  time 
to  come,  and  are  laying  by  for  a  sore  leg. 

Grandmother.  Aye,  'tis  just  so  ;  every  little 
makes  a  mickle,  and  the  ocean  is  made  up  of 
drops:  and  just  in  this  way,  by  getting  a  little 
from  one,  and  a  little  from  another,  this  load  of 
money  has  been  scraped  together.  I  am  sorry, 
Pat,  that  never  was  your  notion ;  for  I  often 
remarked  that  you  always  thought  the  money 
safest  in  your  pocket ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  in  bad  keeping,  for  you  seldom  rested  till 
you  left  it  at  the  Shamrock. 

Pat.  And  well  I  might.  You  remember 
when  my  uncle,  James  Wilson,  died,  he  left 
me  ten  pounds,  and  I  thought  I  would  keep  it 
so  safely.  I  went  and  lodged  it  with  my  own 
hands  in  a  Bank  ;  and  sure,  as  I  said  to 
myself,  when  I  saw  so  large  a  house,  and  so 
many  clerks  writing,  and  counting  money,  I 
think  it  will  be  long  before  they  can  break  ;  so 
in  an  evil  hour,  I  left  it  there,  for  a  year  and 
upwards ;  and  then,  when  I  went  to  town,  the 
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day  before  our  fair,  for  I  wanted  to  buy  a  cow, 
I  saw  a  great  crowd  before  the  hall  door,  which 
was  shut,  and  they  told  me  the  people  were 
bankrupts;  and  from  that  hour  to  this,  I  never 
got  a  farthing  of  my  money.  Am  I  not  right, 
therefore,  in  saying  that  it  is  safest  in  our  own 
pockets  ? 

Grandmother.  But  no  such  thing  as  this  can 
happen  with  the  Savings  Banks;  for  the  money 
is  never  left  with  the  clerk,  or  even  the  gen- 
tlemen who  carry  it  on.  So  that  if  ever  you 
want  to  get  it  back,  for  a  cow  or  a  pig,  why 
there  is  no  fear  of  a  disappointment. 

Pat.  But  do  you  believe  the  ;  gentlemen 
have  no  advantage  from  it,  and  that  they  take 
all  this  trouble  for  nothing  ? 

Jenny.  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  my  master  goes 
there  every  Monday,  at  three  o'clock,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in,  and  paying  back  the 
savings  of  the  poor.  When  the  bank  was 
opened,  he  and  a  great  many  more  gave  their 
money  to  buy  the  books  in  which  our  accounts 
are  kept,  and  to  pay  a  clerk ;  and  they  can't  get 
any  of  it  back,  even  if  they  wanted  it. 

Pat.  Wei!,  Jenny,  and  how  do  you  go 
about  it  ?  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  be  worth  their 
while  to  take  in  a  trifle,  and  yet  what  more  can 
a  poor  man  save,  these  hard  times  ? 

Jenny-  They  will  take  so  little  as  ten  pence 
at  a  time  ;  and  when  you  have  lodged  twelve 
shillings  and  six  pence,  why  then  you  begin  to 
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have  interest  for  your  money,  one  halfpenny  a 
month  exactly,  or  six  pence  a  year ;  or,  when 
it  amounts  to  twenty-five  shillings,  a  penny  a 
month,  or  one  shilling  a  year. 

Grandmother.  How  can  you  be  talking  of 
hard  times,  Pat  ?  Hard  as  they  are,  though 
you  can't  save  a  penny  to  put  into  the  bank, 
you  can  spend  many  a  penny  at  the  Porter- 
house, and  more  is  the  pity  too  ;  for  every  one 
says  that  Pat  Sheehan's  the  handiest  carpenter 
for  a  job,  in  the  town,  so  that  you  are  always 
sure  of  work.  If  you  had  only  saved  all  you 
drank  since  you  were  out  of  your  time,  why 
you  might  be  a  comfortable  man  now,  and  your 
poor  wife  and  children  better  off,  and  happier 
into  the  bargain. 

Pat.  Why  you  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a 
downright  drunkard. 

Grandmother.  No,  indeed,  I  do  not ;  for  if 
you  were  that,  I  could  have  but  little  hope  of 
your  mending ;  but  to  shew  you  how  much  you 
have  wasted,  let  me  know  what  you  spend  at 
the  public-house,  and  Jenny's  paper  will  tell  us 
what  it  would  have  come  to  in  ten  years.  I 
believe  it  is  that  time  since  you  were  an  ap- 
prentice. 

Pat.  Well,  I  dont  like  to  be  catechised,  but 
you  have  always  a  good  meaning  ia  what  you 
do;. so,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  always  allow 
myself  to  spend  a  tenpenny  on  pay-nights, 
when  I  take  up  my  wages. 
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Grandmother.  Yes,  and  sometimes  two,  I 
suppose ;  and  you  always  pay  off  the  score  you 
had  run  up  through  the  week  ;  how  much  does 
that  come  to  ? 

Pat.  Why  perhaps  two  tenpennies  ;  some- 
times only  fifteen  pence. 

Grandmother.  And  every  week  you  take  a 
holiday  or  two  ;  that  is,  you  seldom  settle  to 
work  until  Wednesday,  and  so  you  spend  and 
idle  at  the  same  time. 

Pat.     Indeed  it  often  happens. 

Grandmother.  Well,  I  won't  press  you  too 
hard.  Suppose  that  you  spend,  one  week  with 
another,  two  shillings  a  week,  all  the  year  round, 
more  than  there  is  any  occasion  for,  (and  I 
know  you  often  spend  a  great  deal  more  than 
that)  how  much  do  you  think  that  would  come 
to,  if  you  had  put  it  into  a  Savings  Bank  for  ten 
years  ? 

Pat.     Oh,  not  much. 

Grandmother.  Why,  you  would  have  had 
£Q2  8s.  7d.  in  hand  at  this  moment — think  of 
that,  Pat ;  £62  would  see  you  in  a  comfortable 
well  furnished  room,  would  put  your  little  ones 
to  school,  where  they  would  learn  their  duty 
to  God  and  man,  and  would  put  good  clothes 
on  their  backs,  and  on  your  poor  wife's.  I 
dont  mean  to  affront  you,  Pat,  but  I  dont  think 
that  a  rag-woman  would  give  a  two-and-six- 
penny  for  all  the  covering  that's  on  them. 

Pat.     I  fear  I  have  buen  but  a  bad  husband, 
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and  a  worse  lather;  but  'tis  never  too  late  to 
mend,  says  the  proverb,  and,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I'll  be<rin  from  tb:-  ,ut.  Iahvr>-.  4l-(,ught 
it  time  enough  to  save  when  I  got  a  lilUd  older, 
but  I  now  see  how  wrong  I  was. 

Grandmother.  Wrong  you  surely  were  ;  for 
it  is  when  a  man  is  young  and  hearty  he  should 
be  laying  by  for  old  age.  Youth  does  not  last 
for  ever;  or,  as  Jenny's  paper  says,  *'  for  age 
and  want  save  \\hile  you  may — no  morning 
sun  lasts  the  whole  day." 

Pat.  Before  I  go  let  me  ask  you  one  question. 
I  have  been  thinking  it  very  odd  how  2s.  a  week 
could  come  to  so  much  as  «£  62  in  ten  years  ; 
for,  look  you,  Mrs.  M'Cann,  I  always  carry  a 
bit  of  chalk  in  my  pocket,  and  I  have  been 
making  it  up  on  your  table.  I  never  saw  a 
nicer  or  a  cleaner  bit  of  wood  than  is  in  it ;  but 
every  thing  about  you  is  so  clean,  and  the 
chalk  won't  hurt  it — but  I  have  found,  that  two 
shillings  a  week  is  but  £ 5.  4s.  a  year,  and  ten 
times  that  is  only  .£"52 ;  how  then  can  it  be  62  ? 
]  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  it ; 
or,  perhaps,  these  gentlemen  want  to  coax  us  to 
put  our  money  there,  by  making  it  seem  more 
than  it  is  in  reality. 

Grandmother.  Fie,  Pat,  you  should'nt  wrong 
these  good  gentlemen,  after  what  Jenny  has 
told  you  ;  but  the  Parliament  has  taken  care  of 
all  that,  and  it  is  Government  are  bound  to  you 
for  what  you  put  in  ;  the  gentlemen  cannor. 
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have  any  of  the  fingering  of  it,  nor  have  a  far- 
thing for  their  trouble  ;  for,  see  what  the  paper 
says,  "  no  person  whatsoever,  having  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  Savings  Bank,  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  draw  any  benefit,  salary,  allow- 
ance, profit,  or  advantage  whatsoever,  there- 
from, beyond  their  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses, except  the  clerk  who  keeps  the  accounts. 
But  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is,  Pat,  if  you  put  in 
twelve  and  six  pence  you  get  a  halfpenny  a 
month  interest  for  it ;  that  is  sixpence  a  year, 
and  the  more  twelve  and  sixpences  you  have  in, 
the  more  interest  you  get ;  besides  you  are  al- 
lowed what  they  call  compound  interest  on  your 
money.  , 

Pat.     Compound  interest — what's  that  ? 

Jenny.  'Tis  interest  upon  interest,  and  I'll 
tell  you  how  my  master  explained  it.  If  you 
put  in  twelve  and  six-pence  you  get  six-pence 
a  year  interest.  Suppose  you  put  in  twenty- 
five  twelve  and  six-pences,  that  is  just 
£15  T2s.  6d.  the  interest  on  it  would  come  to 
twenty-five  six-pences,  or  twelve  and  six-pence 
a  year.  Now  if,  instead  of  taking  that  twelve 
and  six-pence  out,  you  were  to  add  it  to 
your  principal,  wouldn't  you  have  twenty-six 
twelve  and  six-pences  to  get  interest  on  the  next 
year,  instead  of  twenty-five  ? — and  I'll  tell  you 
what  is  more  surprising  still ;  if  you  went  on 
this  way  for  seventeen  years  and  a  half,  never 
drawing  out  your  interest,  but  adding  it  to  your 
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principal,  you  would  double  your  money,  your 
twelve  and  six-pence  would  prove  to  be  £l.5s, ; 
and  the  ten  pounds  you  lost  would  become  £20. 
It  waslongbefore  I  understood  this,  but  my  mis- 
tress made  me  learn  these  figures  by  heart,  that 
I  might  be  able  to  tell  anybody  who  asked  me. 

Pat.  But  why  do  they  count  all  the  interest 
by  twelve  and  six-pences— why  did  they  pitch 
on  that  sum  ? 

Jenny.  I  asked  my  mistress  just  the  same 
question,  and  she  told  me  it  was  because  that, 
at  four  pounds  interest  on  ^100,  the  interest 
on  twelve  and  six-pence  is  just  six-pence  a  year, 
three  halfpence  a  quarter,  and  a  halfpenny  a 
month;  so  for  every  twelve  and  six-pence  you 
have  in  the  Bank,  you  may  have  six-pence  a 
year  interest. 

Pat.  Well,  I  heartily  wish  I  had  not  been 
so  fond  of  the  public-house  ;  however,  there  is 
no  use  in  talking  of  the  past,  the  time  to  come  is 
before  us,  and,  please  God,  as  soon  as  I  have 
put  our  little  place  to  rights,  got  a  few  sticks  of 
furniture  together,  and  bought  some  clothes  for 
the  wife  and  children,  I'll  have  a  touch  at  the 
Savings  Banks  ;  how  much,  did  you  say,  two 
shillings  a  week  would  come  to,  in  ten  years. 

Grandmother.     £62  Ss.  Id. 

Pat.  What  a  sum  to  scrape  together  by 
little  and  little  ! 
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FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Thank  God,  dear  Grandmother, 
you  are  restored  to  us  again.  When  I  saw  you 
last  going  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  I  little  ex- 
pected you  would  come  out  of  it  alive. 

Grandmother.  Praised  be  his  name,  Jenny, 
he  has  left  me  a  little  longer  in  the  world,  to 
prepare  for  death  ;  and  yet,  in  the  Hospital,  I 
was  quite  resigned  to  die,  if  it  had  been  His  will. 
Sometimes  a  thought  of  you  would  come  across 
my  mind ;  but,  when  I  remembered  you  were 
with  a  kind  and  pious  mistress,  I  humbly  hoped 
his  grace  would  still  guide  you  in  the  right 
way. 

Jenny.  And  may  I  not  still  hope  that  it  will. 
What  a  sorrowful  time,  it  was  to  me  Grandmo- 
ther, not  let  to  go  near  you,  for  fear  of  bring- 
ing home  the  fever,  though  I  knew  my  mistress 
was  very  right,  nor  should  I  ever  have  forgiven 
myself,  if  one  of  her  dear  little  children  had  ta- 
ken ill,  through  me.  And  then,  no  one  beside 
you,  to  hand  you  a  drink,  or  to  give  you  the 
physic — it  was  hard  to  be  away  from  you  at 
such  a  time,  but  what  I  could  I  did — I  prayed 
to  God  Almighty  that  he  would  spare  you  to 
us  ;  and,  really,  it  was  not  I  alone  that  prayed 
for  your  recovery,  but  all  the  neighbours. 

Grandmother.     I  thank  you,   my  child,  for 
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death  or  life  I  was  resigned  to  His  will.  And 
now  that  it  has  been  his  gracious  will  to  add  a 
longer  time  to  my  days,  pray  for  me  still,  Jenny, 
that  I  may  strive,  through  his  blessing,  to  be 
useful.  But,  my  child,  you  need  not  have 
fretted  lest  I  should  want  a  nurse  ;  if  I  had  been 
a  lady  and  in  my  own  house,  I  could  not  have 
been  better  off.  Think,  Jenny,  instead  of  lying 
in  my  own  close  room,  with  an  earthen  floor,  1 
was  in  a  comfortable  apartment,  with  a  board- 
ed floor,  and  then  every  thing  about  me  was  so 
clean  ;  clean  linen  for  me  as  often  as  I  wanted 
it,  and  that  was  more  than  1  could  have  had 
here  ;  for  in  fever  sickness,  one  must  sometimes 
change  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  and  the  place 
was  kept  so  quietand  well  aired,  for  though  there 
were  five  more  in  the  room,  be«ides  the  nurse, 
they  were  all  as  sick  as  I  was,  and  needed  the 
same  quiet. 

Jenny.  And  did  they  all  recover,  Grand- 
mother ? 

Grandmother.  All  of  them  had  either  left 
the  hospital,  or  were  recovering,  before  I  came 
away,  except  one  ;  it  was  God's  will  to  take 
her,  and  it  was  not  in  the  doctor's  skiii  to  keep 
her  alive — skill,  indeed,  Jenny,  for  I  have 
lived  long  in  the  world,  and  many  a  time  have 
I  gone  out  a  nurse-tending,  but  I  never  saw 
more  kindness  and  attention  to  a  sick  person, 
llian  in  that  hospital.  Every  morning  Doctor 
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Wilkinson  used  to  make  his  visit,  and  you  knou\ 
Jenny,  he  it  is  that  the  quality  always  call  in  ; 
so  that  every  minute  of  his  time,  one  may  say. 
is  \.orth  money  to  him  ;  and  yet  to  that  hospital 
he  goes,  every  day,  as  sure  us  eleven  o'clock 
comes :  and  the  sum  he  receives  for  this  from 
the  county,  is  not  the  quarter  of  what  he  would 
get  if  he  was  attending  the  rich.  Besides  this, 
there  is  an  apothecary  living  in  the  hospital, 
and  he  never  .sleeps  out  of  it,  but  is  always  rea- 
dy to  be  called  up  if  a  patient  is  getting  worse. 
Tell  me  now,  do  you  think  I  could  have  been 
so  comfortable,  or  so  wdl  attended,  at  home  ? 
Jenny.  Surely  no,  Grandmother;  and  when- 
ever I  hear  rrv  one  saying  she  don't  likr  to  go 
into  an  hospital,  when  sick,  I'll  tell  her  what 
you  have  said;  and  your  advice  will  go  a  great 
way,  for  every  one  knows  that  you  are  a  good 
judge,  and  besides,  that  you  would  not  tell  a  lie 
about  it  for  all  the  world. 

Grandmother,  But  what  has  been  doing 
here,  since  I  left  you  ?  It  seems  as  if  my  cabin 
had  been  whitewashed  but  yesterday ;  and  all 
my  chairs  and  my  table  look  as  if  they  had  been 
just  scoured. 

Jenny.  You  are  to  thank  the  Fever  Hospi- 
tal for  that  too.  A  few  days  after  the  fever 
carriage  took  you  away,  there  came  here  two 
men,  who  not  only  told  us  what  to  do,  but 
stopped  for  two  hours  assisting  us.  They  took 
out  the  window  sash,  and  made  us  leave  the 
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door  open  the  whole  clay,  so  that  there  was  a 
thorough  air  in  the  room.  All  the  dirty  clothes, 
and  the  bed-linen,  they  made  us  steep  in  cold 
water,  and  then  wash  in  warm  water  and  soap  ; 
that  chest,  your  drawers,  and  every  vessel  in 
the  house,  were  emptied  and  cleansed  ;  the 
straw  of  your  bed  was  burned  and  fresh  straw- 
got,  before  which,  the  ticken  was  steeped  in 
cold  water. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doing — and,  be  assured 
that  tli/ere  never  was  a  greater  proof  of  the  old 
saying,  "  that  many  hands  make  light  work," 
for  three  of  the  neighbours  helped  us,  and  more 
would  have  come  if  we  had  wanted  them — the 
men  were  cleaning  and  carrying  out  the  furni- 
ture into  the  open  air ;  they  then  brought  a 
bucket  and  brushes,  slacked  the  lime  here  in 
the  very  room,  which  they  said  was  the  best 
way,  and,  whilst  it  still  was  bubbling  hot, 
washed  every  corner  and  cranny  they  could 
get  the  brush  into,  and  the  walls  also  ;  and 
the  good  of  all  this  was  soon  seen — not  a 
creature  took  the  fever  from  you,  although 
father  and  mother  have  been  living  here  ever 
since — not  so  with  our  neighbour,  Jchn 
Dempsey,  when  Mrs.  Dempsey,  refused  to 
let  them  in,  saying  she  would  not  allow  them 
to  throw  her  house  out  of  the  window,  as  she  v 
called  it,  and  turn  every  thing  topsy  turvy ; 
her  two  children  caught  it,  and  one  of  them 
died ;  indeed  I  hear  that  Mrs,  Dcmpscy  has 
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herself  caught  it,  and  is  this  mdrning  gone  off 
to  the  hospital. 

Grandmother.  It  is  too  true,  Jenny,  I  met 
the  fever  carriage  bringing  her  as  I  was  coming 
away,  and  I  was  told  that  the  sickness  was 
heavier  on  her  from  her  not  taking  it  in  time  ; 
for  she  refused  for  a  long  time  to  go  in,  saying 
it  was  for  none  but  the  poor  :  a  great  mistake, 
Jenny,  for  I  saw  in  that  place  people  who  were 
both  decent,  and  comfortable  in  the  world. — 
But,  as  I  said  before,  how  few  could  ever  get 
such  attendance  and  advice  at  home.  I  hope 
others  will  be  taught,  by  her,  nottobeheadstrong 
and  proud  ;  an  obstinate  self-willed  spirit  meets 
with  many  a  check  in  this  world ;  and  you  have 
often  heard,  that  pride  was  not  made  for  man. 

Jenny.  That  is  true,  dear  Grandmother, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  it.  But  tell  me, 
didn't  your  time  seem  very  heavy  in  the  Hos- 
pital ? 

Grandmother.  During  the  time  the  fever 
was  on  me  I  was  little  able  to  judge  how  time 
passed ;  but  when  I  was  recovering,  I  had 
many  things  to  take  my  attention.  I  saw  the 
way  nurses  attended  the  sick,  and  I  hope,  if  I 
ever  am  asked  again  to  go  out  a  nurse-tending, 
.  I  shall  be  both  handier  with  the  sick,  and  also 
wiser,  for  I  picked  up  many  a  hint  from  what 
I  saw. 

Jenny.  Let  you  alone  for  that,  Grand- 
mother ;  you  often  said  it  was  never  too  late 
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to  learn,  and  I  5500  you  dont  preach  one  thing 
and  do  another. 

Grandmother.  But  there  was  another  thin^ 
which  made  my  time  pass  quickly.  The  good 
Doctor  Wilkinson,  some  how  or  other,  had 
heard  who  I  was;  indeed  I  believe  it  was  your 
master,  Jenny,  who  spoke  about  me  ;  and,  he 
used  always  to  look  so  kindly  on  me,  that  I  al- 
ways felt  as  if  a  friend  was  coming  to  my  bed- 
side, whenever  his  visiting  hour  brought  him  to 
the  hospital.  One  day  that  he  came  rather  sooner 
than  usual,  he  sat  down,  and  asked  me  if  I 
knew  any  thing  of  the  way  in  which  the  poor 
should  act  when  they  felt  a  sickness  coming  on  ? 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  Mrs.  M'Cann,  I  have  drawn 
up  a  few  very  simple  rules  of  advice  for  them  in 
such  cases,  and  1  know  no  one  (that  was  the  very 
word  he  said,  Jenny)  I  know  no  one  to  whom 
I  would  sooner  give  them  than  to  you.  I  am 
told  you  have  always  some  good  counsel  for  your 
neighbours,  when  they  are  in  want  of  it;  and, 
should  they  come  to  ask  your  advice  in  any  of 
their  slight  illnesses,  I  don't  think  you  can  do 
better  than  throw  in  a  word  or  two  from  this 
paper" — giving  me,  at  the  same  time,  a  sheet  of 
paper,  written  close,  with  directions  for  the  sick. 
My  eyes  were  too  weak  to  read  it  at  first,  but 
how  I  longed  for  the  time  when  he  would  allow 
me  to  put  on  my  spectacles.  I  soon  got  it  off 
by  heart ;  but  here  is  the  very  paper  itself, 
which  I  mean  to  hang  up  on  the  walls,  in  case 
any  of  my  friends  should  wish  to  copy  it. 
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[Here  follows  the  paper  of  directions  drawn 
up  by  the  benevolent  Doctor.  It  has  been 
stated  that  Wilkinson  is  not  his  real  name  ; 
however,  it  matters  but  very  little  by  what  he  is 
called.  It  is  a  fact,  which  should  make  every 
poor  man  bless  the  Almighty  every  day,  that 
such  characters  as  Doctor  Wilkinson  are  not  a 
rarity;  nay,  that  there  may  be  found,  in  every 
county  in  Ireland,  men  who  give  up  their  time, 
and  devote  their  skill,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
the  condition,  and  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
poor  about  them.] 


THE  VILLAGE  DOCTOR, 

OR, 

EVERY  MAS  HIS  OWN  PHYSICIAN. 


When  a  poor  person  feels  chilly,  weak  on 
the  limbs,  or  shivers,  the  legs  should  be  imme- 
diately put  into  warm  water  up  to  the  knees,  for 
some  minutes,  after  which,  the  patient  should 
take  a  warm  drink  and  go  immediately  to  bed, 
taking  great  care  not  to  expose  himself  to  cold, 
which  he  is  then  very  liable  to  ;  then  oat  meal- 
gruel,  barley-water,  weak  tea,  or,  should  none 
of  these  be  within  reach,  a  tumbler  of  warm 
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water  may  be  taken.  One  ounce  of  any  of  the 
purging  salts,  Glauber,  Rochelle,  or  Epsom, 
should  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  wa- 
ter, and  taken  in  divided  portions,  every  half 
hour  till  it  operates  as  physic.  Should  the  first 
ounce  prove  insufficient,  a  second  may  be  dis- 
solved and  taken  as  the  first,  if  necessary. 
These  failing,  some  handy  old  woman  should  be 
employed  to  give  an  injection,  consisting  of 
half  a  pint  of  water,  a  middling-sized  t-poonful 
of  common  kitchen  salt,  two  of  brown  sugar, 
and  the  bulk  of  a  pullet's  egg  of  butter  or  hog's 
lard.  If  the  first  of  these  remedies  disappoint, 
in  two  hours  a  second  may  be  tried,  increasing 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  by  one  half,  or 
even  doubling  it.  The  patient  will  probably 
feel  much  relieved  after  the  bowels  are  well 
emptied,  but  it  will  be  imprudent  to  leave  bed 
next  day.  By  continuing  the  warm  drink  al- 
ready specified,  perspiration  often  arises,  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  will  carry  oft  what  might,  under 
different  management,  become  a  bad  fever.  If 
the  patient  is  not  well  on  the  third  day,  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Dispensary, 
or  some  good  benevolent  lady,  who  takes  an  in- 
terest in  relieving  the  poor. 

When  a  poor  person  gets  a  severe  cough, 
which  agitates  and  distresses  the  head  and  the 
whole  frame,  the  same  treatment  will  apply  as 
for  chilliness  and  shivering.  Should  there  be 
any  pain  under  the  ribs,  catching  or  preventing 
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the  free  drawing  of  the  breath,  half  a  pint,  or 
three  naggins  of  blood  may  be  safely  taken  from 
the  arm  by  a  lancet,  and  if  this  do  not  remove 
all  impediment  tobreathing,  apply  without  delay 
to  the  nearest  advice. 

When  a  poor  person  feels  severe  cholicky 
painsinthe  stomach  or  bowels,  the  most  effectual, 
and  by  far  the  safest  remedy  is  physic,  taken  as 
before  directed.  If  the  stomach  rejects  the  salts 
taken  in  small  doses,  injections  should  be  em- 
ployed every  two  hours,  and  the  pained  parts 
stuped  with  flannels  ivrung  as  dry  as  possible  out 
of  hot  water ;  as  these  flannels  cool,  they  should 
be  wrung  again  out  of  hot  water.  This  should 
be  continued  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  re- 
peated every  third  or  fourth  hour  while  the  pain 
is  severe.  When  the  bowels  purge  freely,  the 
cholicky  pains  will  certainly  be  removed. 

When  a  poor  person  is  seized  with  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  which  is  either  yellow  or 
green,  and  intensely  bitter,  one  tumbler,  or  half 
a  pint  of  warm  water  should  be  drunk  after  each 
fit  of  vomiting,  and  the  bowels  should  be  opened 
by  an  injection  if  possible. 

When  a  poor  person  is  distressed  by  a  severe 
pain  in  any  of  the  joints,  or  neck,  or  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  pained  part  should  be  covered 
by  a  bit  of  new  flannel,  made  hot  at  the  fire,  and 
this  flannel  should  be  heated  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and  applied  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear 
it.  A  dose  of  physic  should  also  be  taken. — 


When  the  pain  is  entirely  gone,  the  flannel  may 
be  safely  laid  aside,  putting  a  bit  of  dry  paper 
in  its  place,  for  a  few  days. 

In  ail  the  foregoing  complaints,  \vhenpatients 
often  feel  sick  and  low,  it  is  too  common  a  prac- 
tice among  the  poor,  to  seek  for  cordials,  wine, 
spirits,  punch,  &c.  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious  in  the  beginning  of  the  worst  dis- 
eases. Towards  the  decline  of  any  tedious  ill- 
ness, cordials  may  be  very  proper,  whereas  in 
the  beginning,  they  are  ruinous  and  destructive. 
In  the  cholicky  pains,  they  are  particularly 
dangerous,  by  excitfng  inflammation. 

Nothing  can  be  of  more  importance,  both  to 
poor  and  rich,  than  going  to  bed  on  the  first 
attack  of  chilliness.  Many  severe  fevers  and 
inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  other  parts  may, 
be  avoided  by  pursuing  this  course  steadily. 

The  health  of  persons  living  in  close  cabins 
would  be  materially  improved  by  having  a  small 
window  in  some  part  of  it,  at  a  distance  from, 
and  opposite  to  the  door.  By  opening  this  for 
a  few  hours  every  dry  forenoon,  damp  and  foul 
air  (both  very  injurious  to  health)  would  be 
carried  out. 

A  small  channel  outside  each  cabin,  with  a 
proper  fall  to  carry  off  the  eve-drop  to  some 
distance,  would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  damp 
of  an  earthen  floor. 

Occasionally  exposing  the  bedding  of  a 
cabin,  for  some  hours,  to  the  sun,  in  open  air, 
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would  greatly  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, where  the  charitable  have  established 
houses  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  where  me- 
dicine, as  well  as  advice  and  lodging,  is  given 
to  the  poor  without  expense.  Should  the  fore- 
going rules,  therefore,  be  ineffectual  in  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  disorder,  the  patient  must 
be  carefully  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  carried 
as  gently  as  possible  to  the  hospital,  where,  un- 
der God's  assistance,  those  who  have  not  suf- 
fered the  sickness  to  get  too  much  head,  or 
whose  constitution  has  not  been  previously  in- 
jured by  an  irregular  life,  may  hope  to  recover. 
In  this  case,  when  the  sick  person  has  been  re- 
moved, and  there  is  reason  to  fear  his  disorder 
was  an  infectious  fever,  the  following  directions 
will  preserve  the  other  inmates  from  its  being 
communicated  to  them  : 

Though  you  may  have  sent your  friend  to  the 
hospital,  yet  the  infection,  in  all  probability,  still 
remains  in  your  rooms,  and  about  your  clothes. 
To  remove  it  you  are  desired  to  use,  without 
delay,  the  following  means  : — 

1 .  Let  all  your  doors  and  windows  immediately 
be  thrown  open,  and  let  them  remain  so  through- 
out the  day. 

2.  Let  the  house,  room,  or  cabin,  from  whence 
the  patient  is  removed,  be  immediately  cleansed; 
all  dry  clothes,  utensils,  &c.  immersed  in  cold 
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water ;  the  bed  clothes,  after  being  first  steeped 
in  eold  water,  should  be  wrung  out,  and  washed 
in  warm  water  and  soap. 

3.  Let  the  clothes  you  wear,  be  steeped  in 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  washed  ;  and  let  any 
chest,  box,  drawer,  &c.  in  the  infectious  house 
be  emptied  and  cleansed. 

4 .  If  you  lie  on  straw  beds,  let  the  straw  im- 
mediately be  burned,  and  fresh  straw  provided, 
and  let  the  ticken  be  steeped  in  cold  water. 

5.  Whitewash  all  your  rooms,  and  the  en- 
trance to  them,  with  lime  slacked  in  the  place 
where  you  intend  to  use  it,  and  while  it  continues 
bubbling  and  hot. 

6.  Scrape  your  floor  with  a  shovel,  and  wash 
it  clean  ;  also  your  furniture. 

7.  Keep  in  the  open  air,  for  the  space  of  a 
week,  as  much  as  you  can. 

And  lastly,  wash  your  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
and  comb  your  hair  well,  every  morning  at 
least. 

The  benefit  of  this  advice,  after  infection  has 
entered  your  dwelling,  you  will  soon  feel ;  and 
persevering  in  your  attention  to  it,  will,  under 
God's  protection,  preserve  you  from  all  the 
wretchedness  occasioned  by  infectious  fevers. 

Attend  to  it  then  with  spirit  and  punctuality, 
and  be  assured  that  cleanliness  will  check  tin; 
disease,  improve  your  health  and  strength,  and 
increase  your  comfort. 
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THE  HUSBANDMAN'S  PRAYER. 

THOU  GREAT  CREATOR  of  this  earth, 
Who  gave  to  ev'ry  seed  its  birth  ; 
By  whom  our  fields  with  show'rs  are  blest ; 
Regard  the  husbandman's  request. 

I'm  going  now  to  till  my  ground, 
And  scatter  there  my  seed  around  ;         * 
Which  I  no  more  expect  to  see. 
Unless  thy  blessing  sow  with  me. 

In  vain  our  seed  around  we  throw  ; 
In  vain  we  harrow  where  we  sow  ; 
Except  thou  dost  our  labours  bless, 
And  give  the  grain  a  due  increase. 

Not  one,  of  all  my  barn  supplies, 
Will  ever  from  the  ridges  rise, 
Unless  thy  blessing  does  pervade 
The  buried  corn,  and  shoot  the  blade. 

Let  thy  rich  blessing,  LORD,  attend 
On  all  the  labours  of  my  hand  ; 
That  I  with  joy  may  reap  and  mow 
A  rich  return  for  what  I  sow. 

Open  the  window  of  the  sky, 
And  show'r  down  plenty  from  on  high  : 
With  iiit  of  earth  the  seed  sustain, 
And  raise  a  spear  from  tv'ry  &tain. 
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And  pour  in  season,  on  the  grain, 
The  former  and  the  latter  rain  ; 
And  in  proportion  due  supply 
The  needful  change  of  wet  and  dry. 

Forbid  the  vermin  to  devour ; 
Forbid  the  mildew's  blasting  show'r  : 
Forbid  the  tempest  to  destroy 
My  growing  crops  and  promis'd  joy. 

Crown  with  thy  goodness,  LORD,  the  year, 
And  let  thy  blessings  round  appear ; 
Let  vales  be  cloth'd  with  grass  and  corn, 
And  hills  let  various  flocks  adorn. 

Give  to  the  sons  of  men  their  bread, 
Let  beasts  with  fatt'ning  grass  be  fed ; 
All  things  in  plenty,  LORD,  provide, 
That  all  our  wants  may  be  supplied. 

Give  us  a  plenty,  LORD,  I  pray, 
From  fields  of  corn,  from  meads  of  hay  : 
Of  fruits  from  orchards  grafted  stocks  ; 
Of  milk  from  all  the  milky  flocks. 

Thou,  LORD,  vouchsafe  to  bless  our  land, 
And  ev'ry  work  we  take  in  hand  ; 
That  so,  with  lifted  hands,  we  may, 
Return  thec  praises  night  and  day. 
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THE  CONCLUSION. 
Grandmother  and  Jenny. 

Grandmother.  Well,  my  child,  at  length  I 
see  all  my  wishes  crowned.  You  have  this  day 
become  united  to  one  who,  I  hope,  will  ever 
prove  to  you  a  kind  and  affectionate  husband  ; 
and  you  are  going  to  enter  upon  a  state  where 
your  means  of  doing  good  will  be  increased, 
and,  therefore,  your  fault  greater,  if  you  do  not 
rightly  employ  what  God  has  committed  to  you. 

Jenny.  Thank  you,  dear  grandmother  ;  you 
have  always  been  to  me  the  kindest  and  the  best 
of  friends.  You  watched  o\er  me  when  I  was 
young — you  taughtmealll  know,  and  if  through 
life  I  have  endeavoured,  with  God's  assistance, 
to  do  my  duty,  it  is  to  you,  under  Him,  I  owe  it. 

Grandmother.  Don't  think  of  what  you  owe 
to  me  Jenny;  but  always  remember  what  you 
owe  to  God.  How  great  has  been  my  affection 
for  you  is  known  only  to  myself;  but  I  am 
grateful  this  day  for  the  blessing  which  has 
attended  all  my  endeavours.  However,  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you  now  upon  another  subject ;  per- 
haps it  may  be  the  last  opportunity  that  we  shall 
have,  for  you  are  about  to  remove  to  a  distance, 
and  I  cannot  expect  to  see  you  for  a  long  time. 

Jenny.  Dont  think,  grandmother,  that  it 
will  be  long  before  we  meet  again.  John  has 
promised  me  that,  please  God,  we  shall  come 
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over  at  Christmas,  and  indeed  I  shall  be  looking 
anxiously  forwards  to  it. 

Grandmother.  And  so  shall  I — but,  in  the 
mean  time,  let  us  not  forget  that  which  I  had  to 
say  to  you.  You  have  been  so  blest,  Jenny,  as 
to  gain  the  aftection  of  a  young  man,  whose 
character  and  disposition  are  praised  by  every 
one  who  knows  him  ;  and  who,  though  he  has  a 
good  house  over  him,  and  a  well  stocked  farm, 
did  not  think  the  less  of  you,  though  you  were 
at  service.  Now  what  do  you  think  it  was  that 
first  drew  his  notice  on  you  ? 

Jenny.  Why  he  has  often  told  me,  grand- 
mother, but  you  must  not  ask  me  to  repeat  it. 

Grandmother.  Dont  blush,  my  child,  for  to 
your  credit  be  it  said,  it  was  your  character. 
He  saw  you  ever  well  tempered  and  cheerful, 
neat  in  your  dress,  though  it  was  always  such 
as  suited  your  condition ;  he  saw  you  never 
kept  company  with  those  foolish  young  women, 
who  are  fond  of  going  to  shows  and  fairs  and 
wakes  ;  and,  above  all,  he  says,  he  never  once 
missed  you  at  prayers,  during  the  whole  time 
you  were  in  his  neighbourhood.  Now,  Jenny, 
remember  that  it  was  these  good  qualities  which 
gained  his  good  opinion,  and  afterwards  his 
affection,  and  it  is  by  them,  these  must  be  pre- 
served. Endeavour  always,  therefore,  to  meet 
him  with  good  humour;  he  will  often  come  back 
at  night  wearied,  and  perhaps  vexed  at  some- 
thing that  has  happened  to  cross  him  ;  let  home 
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make  up  to  him  for  every  thing  that  disturbs 
him  abroad.  If  he  stays  longer  out  than  you 
expected,  dont  express  any  disappointment,  but 
let  your  anxiety  at  his  absence  be  forgotten  in 
your  joy  at  his  return  ;  let  him  always  find  his 
house  clean,  his  food  comfortably  prepared, 
and  his  wife  cheerful  and  happy.  And  if  to 
this  I  should  add  one  more  admonition,  is  it 
not  that  through  good  and  ill,  in  sickness  or 
health,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  you  should  not  let 
any  thing  draw  away  your  heart  from  that 
kind  and  merciful  God,  who  giveth  us  all  things 
richly  to  enjoy.  Recollect,  that  whilst  you 
love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  you  are  to 
love  God  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  mind 
and  strength.  Never  forget  to  pray  to  him 
when  you  rise  and  when  you  return  to  rest.  It 
is  he  who  watches  over  us  in  the  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness  ;  it  is  his  Holy  Spirit  which  alone 
can  guide  you  through  the  bustle  of  life.  Ac- 
knowledge, therefore,  his  goodness  daily,  and 
supplicate  his  mercy  ;  and  when  the  Sunday 
comes,  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy  ;  hallow  it  in  God's  house  of  prayer : 
hallow  it  also  by  reading  your  bible,  and  by 
meditating  on  all  his  undeserved  mercy.  It  is 
thus,  my  child,  you  will  draw  down  a  blessing 
from  above,  and  though  sickness  and  sorrow 
may  fall  to  your  lot,  you  will  know  how 
to  bear  every  affliction  with  patient  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will,  and  will  acknow- 
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ledge  every  deliverance  with  grateful  thank-- 
giving. 

Jenny.  My  heart  is  too  fall  just  now  to  say 
all  I  have  in  my  mind  :  but,  I  trust,  you  will 
never  hear  your  grandchild  has  forgotten  your 
good  advice.  I  thought  this  was  to  be  a  day 
of  unbroken  joy,  but  our  parting  fills  me  with 
sorrow.  One  comfort  I  have  however,  it  is 
this,  grandmother,  that  you  will  not  let  many 
weeks  pass  before  you  come  ovei'  to  spend  a 
month  with  us.  We  will  then  talk  over  all  you 
have  taught  me,  and  I  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  my  second  parent  and  my  teacher  at 
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